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PLACES OF EDUCATION.* 


BY MRS. EMMA WILLARD. 


My dear Pupils, 

SomeTiMEs a little change in the manner of communication, 
makes the subjects communicated take deeper hold on the at- 
tention of those addressed. When friends with whom we are 
in habits of conversing every day, are a little removed, and 
express their opinions and feelings in letters, we think more 
of what they write than we would, if it were spoken in con- 
versation. So I hope, my dear pupils, that you will give 
especial heed to a few remarks which I am going to address to 
you in this letter. 

You are now getting your education.—But suppose you were 
to be asked what is education, and what part of your time do 
you devote to yours? You would naturally remark, that the time 
in which you are attending to your lessons—studying and re- 
citing, practising your writing, music, and drawing, was the 


* Mrs. Willard, Principal of the Troy Female Seminary, is in the habit of read- 
ing a Lecture to her pupils, on subjects rather connected with the general plan of 
Education than any particular branch of Science, every Saturday. The letter 
given was sent to them as a substitute when she was absent on the important lec- 
ture day. Ep. 
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386 Places of Education. 


part of your time which you were devoting to your education 
—and you know that unless you give diligent attention you 
will not advance. You know that when you practise an art, 
as, writing or music, if you do it ina wrong manner, you will 
get bad habits, and will go backward rather than forward in 
your course ; but you are not apt to think that the hours de- 
voted to putting your rooms, clothes and persons in order, is 
time devoted to education ; but truly it is. You are not apt 
to think the Sabbath, the church, a time and place of edu- 
cation ; but they are of the most important kind—education 
for eternity. 

The whole time of youth is a time of education. Every 
place you are in is a place of education, not the recitation 


and the study room alone, but the halls, or the grassy walks, 


where you promenade with your companions in your hours of 
recreation, are places of education, where you practise and 
learn either pride, and arrogance, and selfishness,—or meek- 
ness, and heartfelt politeness, which shines forth in smiles and 
kindness to all. 

The table, where you meet to take your food, is a place of 
education too, where you practise either gluttony, improper 
refusal of wholesome food which you might learn to relish, 
selfish attention to your own convenience; or, with wise re- 
gard to health, you are learning temperance, and self-govern- 
ment, and courtesy to others. 

The time devoted to the care of your rooms, your clothes 
and persons, are important times of education, where you 
may be learning those habits of negligence, and disorder, and 
consequent extravagance, which may make you lose the affec- 
tion which constitutes the charm of connubial life—that is, 
should you deceive any one in this particular, and thus form 
such a connexion ; for no man marries a slattern, knowing her 
to be such. Habits of disorder disgrace a woman in the 
eyes of the world too ; and if she desires to do good, the way 
will be barred to her ; for those habits divest her of influence 
as well as of property. It is not the great tree that has grown 
up straight which becomes crooked afterwards—it is made 
crooked when it is young. So it is not a woman who has 
begun when a little girl, with the first things she has to do to be 
néat and orderly; having every thing around heras it should be, 
her apparel neatly folded and mended—her room and furniture 
clean, and every thing kept in place till she feels uneasy 
when they are not so, who isa slattern. Beginning in this way 
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as a little girl, her habits are constantly improving, till at last 
there is no danger of her failing in these essential qualities. 

There is a place of education too, which every lady should 
consider important, and think it a privilege to take lessons in 
it ; and those who go from school, having finished regular les- 
sons from books should bear this in mind. The place I 
speak of, is the cook-room. Women are often exposed to 
great evils from ignorance of the art of cookery. « Every 
young woman should keep a book to note down all important 
things which she may have an opportunity to learn on the 
subject of house-keeping ; such as receipts for different kinds 
of cookery, and different methods of removing injuries from 
furniture, &c. 

I have lately heard of three different instances where 
married ladies are injuring their families and their own char- 
acter, from their ignorance and bad household management. 
In one instance, a literary lady, never before married, marries 
a widower, who at first thinks her all perfection,—but soon 
he begins to make comparisons between her and his former 
wife in respect to household virtues—reproaches begin—love 
flies—and domestic discord, the nurse of vice, as the parent 
of misery, has blighted every earthly hope. 

In one instance, a lady marries a young merchant, and goes 
to house-keeping; but after scenes of waste and confusion, they 
go to board, and the husband fails in business, because for- 
sooth the lady has no talents for house-keeping! Shame on 
the woman, who marries and then says she has no talents for 
house-keeping! She might as well say she has no talents for 
doing her duty. Let her learn—though she drop, for a season, 
every visiting acquaintance, close every book, rise early, and 
sit up late, and devote not only her hands but her head to her 
employments—let her learn her indispensable duty. But 
when you see how fatal is the error of neglecting to acquire 


right habits in this particular while you are young, consider 


all that leads to their formation, as education of a highly im- 
portant kind. 

But what shall make us do our duty when we know it? Thus, 
methinks, you will say within yourselves. Now, when we 
reflect, we know that all this counsel is good ; we know that 
we ought to be always watchful over ourselves ; but when we 


“go away, we want to amuse ourselves—we want to 


gratify our appetites—and often we feel as if we would rather 
sit down, and chat together, in a way that does us more hurt 
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388 Mind. 


than good, than to rise up, and put our things inorder. How 
can we make ourselves remember and do our duties, and fol- 
low this good counsel which our affectionate teacher gives us 
for our good? My dear pupils, what you cannot do yourselves, 
by reason of sin, which dwells in you, what J cannot do for 
you, God can. Go, then, to Him. Say to him in humble 
prayer,— We have sinned—we love to sin—we have not the 
strength of ourselves to obey thy commands, and to do our 
duty. Have pity upon us. We would be thy obedient chil- 
dren—teach thou us and strengthen us, and make us resolute to 
overcome our evil affections, and to devote ourselves to thee 
in the way of our duty. For Christ’s sake hear us, forgive 
our sins, and grant our prayer. 


% 


MIND. 
BY MISS STELLA PHELPS. 


*¢ Mind, mind alone! bear witness, earth and heaven, 
** The living fountain in itself contains 
** Of beauteous and sublime.”’ 


Hail, potent Mind! star of celestial birth, 
Offspring of heaven, but habitant of earth! 
Whatever Grace or Beauty can impart, 

The smiles of Nature or the charms of art— 

All the"delights that earth or heaven bestow, 

To thee alone their magic influence owe. 

What were the beauty of the landscape round— 
And what the matchless melody of sound— 

The flowery earth—the azure arch on high— 

The bird’s low voice—the breeze’s gentle sigh— 
The breath of flowers, mid sheen of morning dew— 
The moon’s pale beams—or rainbow’s varied hue,— 
If to the dull unconscious brute alone, 

Their joy-inspiring loveliness were shown? 

Mysterious source! what sapience, not divine, 
Can with unerring certainty define 
The wondrous ties material forms that bind, 

To the pure essence of etherial mind? 
Tis God’s alone, the wonder-working hand, 
That calls to life Perception’s fairy band ; 
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Mind. 


Or links those ties so curiously wrought, | 
That bind in one these trains of fleeting thought ; 
That one invok’d, behold a throng advance, 
To wake the soul from dull oblivion’s trance; 
A bird—a flower—a song—or e’en the wind, 
May sometimes strike some fibre of the mind, 
And back responds the bright ideal train, 
That we had deem’d would never wake again:— 
Round the chill’d heart in genial currents play, 
The shadowy visions of some happier day: 
The hopes, the joys—the griefs of other years, 
Rush o’er our hearts with all their smiles and tears; 
The scenes through which in childhood’s hour we roved, 
The sports, the gay companions that we loved, 
The father’s gaze, the mother’s kindling tone, 
The one bright form, the eye that fondly shone, 
All—all, in one bright dream of Home and Heaven, 
Breathe o’er our hearts when life’s best ties are riven. 
O! what were life, had these combining ties 
Ne’er wak’d the mind’s ideal sympathies? 
A barren waste, where no fresh fountain is, 
A world of waters, dark and islandless. 
With these, young Memory, with her kindly art, 
Detains the fleeting phantoms ere they part; 
And as the bee rejects the present feast, 
To gather sweets for winter’s rich repast, 
So Memory culls from learning’s luscious hoard, 
To spread the banquet for Jife’s wintry board. 
And Fancy too with her quick sportive hand, 
Brings her gay garlands froma fairy land; 
Along the mead her silvery footsteps glide, 
The dell—the ocean—and the forest wide ; 
And now o’er heaven behold the enchantress flies, 
And dips her pencil in etherial dies. 
But lo! next comes Imagination’s power ! 
Dweller with God before Creation’s hour ! 
From her fair moulds he forms these varied things ; 
From chaos dark harmonious order springs— 
And beauty, grace and melody combined, 
Embodied rise, to charm the new-born mind. 
Here rapturous visions gild the poet’s dreams; 
The painter’s eye with fire ecstatic beams, 
And from his magic pencil sudden rise 
The glowing landscape, rich with living dies; 
The breathing group—the flowers distilling dews, 
Soft light and shade, and twilight’s pensive hues. 
Poor powerless man! chain’d to one spot of earth, 
Where his frail form, and all his wants have birth, 
How had he lived and died had thy kind art, 
Imagination, never touch’d his heart !— 
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By thee he sees Italia’s sunset skies, 
Their depths of blue—their rosy tinted dies, 
Their starlight charm:—her ivied mouldering towers, 
Her classic haunts, her hallow’d sylvan bowers— 
Her flowery lawns—her softly sleeping bay, 
Upon whose breast the infant Zephyrs play, 
And raptured hang, the light guitar to hear, 
With vesper song from many a gondolier. 
Nor these alone, but earth’s sublimer scenes 
May sometimes mingle with her lovelier dreams, 
The lightening-glare—the rudely Jashing wave 
That northern Scotia’s rugged borders lave— 
The yawning deep—the vessel’s sinking pride 
Wrecked with her crew, or scattered on the tide— 
The sea-bird’s screech—the cry to Heaven for aid— 
The last embrace by dying friendship made. 
Blest sons of art! ye rival nature’s skill, 
When from the canvass rises as ye will 
The rugged mountain and the ftowery glade, 
Proud man majestic and the beauteous maid ; 
But e’en more blest are they the sons of song, 
That throw in one bright page the varied throng 
From myriad worlds of harmony and light, 
In mingled splendor on the mental sight. 
Soft be Torquato’s slumbers—thou hast cheer’d 
The breast of age by time and sorrows seared. 
And thou, too, bard of Avon, softly rest 
The hallowed turf that blossoms o’er thy breast: 
Ye moulder—but the spirits that ye bore 
Shall live and burn till time shall be no more. 
Creative Mind ! from thee these fountains spring, 
°T is thine to give aspiring genius wing; 
And thine, proud science, ever daring eye 
To scan the earth and cleave the distant sky; 
To ken the stars, and find the double force 
That holds the planets in their winding course, 
Earth’s central charm the harmony of spheres, 
Heaven’s golden zone, the round of circling years; 
Sole ray of Heaven that gilds our dark abode, 
And bids fallen man hold converse with his God. 
And shalt thou die? shall ought so form’d sublime 
From Heaven’s own impress cease itself with time? 
Shall aught so fraught with vast conceptions die 
Ere it attain the half its powers descry? 
Ah no! but when death wraps this suffering clay, 
And the freed spirit quits its mortal stay, 
It soars sublime, where dreams but here begun 
Shall burst in splendor as the mid day sun: 
And Beauty, Grandeur, Melody combined, 
In full perfection greet the immortal] Mind. 
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DE VERE.—THE SUICIDE. 


My father was pastor of the church in the village of N——, 
and no pains were spared by my friends to render their only 
son a blessing to society. When I think of the days of my 
childhood, the innocence of my life, and the happiness I then 
enjoyed, and contrast it with my present desolation, despair 
seizes upon me. But I must be brief, I cannot bear the 
retrospect. 

At the age of eighteen, I was sent to my uncle’s house, in 
the city of L. Never shall I forget the parting benediction 
of my father, and the tears of my beloved mother. I felt as 
if leaving all who were dear to me for the last time ; but the 
sorrows of that age are fleeting, and at the close of the second 
day I found myself gay. I was delighted with the novel 
scenes presented, and fancy roamed unrestrained. I thought 
of the time when I should return a man of some merit, and 
could see the admiring glance of my father, and the tearful 
pride of my mother. 

Among my fellow travellers, was one whose person was 
formed in nature’s happiest mood. If there was ever a fasci- 
nating being, Henry C. was that one. I cannot describe him 
to you: suffice it to say, that to elegance of person was united 
elegance of manners, and his mind was not inferior: but, alas! 
he was the slave of passion. Such was the man who influ- 
enced my future destiny. He appeared fond of my society, 
and when I reached my uncle’s house, I felt that he could 
command my every faculty. 

I was welcomed with great affection, and the account my 
parents received of me during the first year of my absence 
filled their hearts with joy ; but this joy was to be of short 
continuance. Henry C. returned to the city from which he 
had been absent; and, having just completed my studies and 
being naturally of a gay disposition, I was easily prevailed 
upon to accompany him to places of amusement. fF could 
not divest myself of the influence he had over me. My un- 
cle expostulated with me, but in vain. I listened not, but was 
hurried on, and awoke not till all was lost. I was led by him 
to the gaming-table, and involved in debt beyond my power 
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392 De Vere.—The Suicide. 


to discharge. In an evil hour, by his suggestion, I committed 
forgery to a great amount. I flew to the gaming-table, and 
lost all I had so fraudulently obtained. In a phrenzy, I turned 
to Henry, and exclaimed, Villain, behold your work! and, 
seizing a pistol which lay on the table, before it could be 
wrested from me, he fell ! 

You shudder, and turn from me. I knew it would be so; 
but you shall hear the whole—you cannot hate me worse. I 
left the house, after taking from the pocket of the murdered 
Henry the money he had won from me; and instantly quitting 
England, I wandered for six months like a guilty thing, through 
the fertile fields of France ; but I could not rest. I visited 
England once more. Inthe stillness of night, I drew near 
my native village; not a cloud was in the heavens; every thing 
was quiet and lovely, as if to contrast with the tempest within 
me. All appeared to mock my despair. The rays of the 
moon fell upon the glassy surface of the lake, which had been 
the scene of many boyish pleasures, they rested white and 
beautiful upon the spires of my father’s church, whither 
every Sabbath I was led to hear those divine laws inculcated, 
which I had so wantonly broken. Then I was happy and in- 
nocent, but oh, the agony of that hour when I gazed upon those 
scenes so dear, now lost to me forever—when I felt myself a 
wretch unpitied, undeserving and alone. 

I left that place lovely and beloved; how did I return? 
loaded with guilt, even the foul crime of murder was recorded 
against me. My years few, but my sins many, and my life 
forfeited. I came to gaze upon these scenes and die,—but 
every thing smiled around me, and all, all but my spirit was 
at rest. How ardently did I long to see my parents ; but I 
dared not attempt it. I ventured, however, to inquire for 
the minister and his family, and, gracious Heaven! what a 
tale was unfolded to me! My father had gone, no one knew 
whither; and my mother! oh, never till this moment have 
I unburthened my breaking heart, my mother was dead ! 

Edgar, she died broken-hearted—my conduct had destroyed 
her ; and I live to tell it. Yes, I, unfeeling wretch that I am, 
I yetlive. But, spirit of my sainted mother, not long shall 
this be added to my crimes. Yes, I am resolved ; and thy 
complaining ghost, which comes to haunt my dreams, shall 
be appeased. Edgar, yon setting star is an emblem of me, 
its light grows dim and indistinct: beware, and flee from those 
who would seduce you from the paths of virtue ; and remem- 
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ber, that I was not a villain by principle, but made so by ex- 
ample. Edgar, watch that star. 

The youth regarded the star towards which his attention 
Was directed, when suddenly he heard a plunge in the waves 
beneath. He looked around—De Vere was gone forever! 


A. B. 


STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


** And he arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be still ; 
and the wind ceased, and there was a great calm.” 


VOL. VI. 


Loud howled the tempest o’er the sea, 
And darker waxed the heaven, 
While on the angry mountain wave 
A fragile bark was driven. 


The trembling sailors prostrafé fall, 
Each calling on his God; 

And firm disciples, faithless grown, 
Shrunk from the uplifted rod. 


Yet there is one who heeds it not: 
Fast in the vessel’s side 

The Saviour rests his head divine, 
While high the billows ride. 


Despair now settles on each brow, 
When, lo! to Christ they fly; 
And with an eager hand arouse— 
** Lord, save us, or we die.”’ 


** Peace, peace, be calm! ”’ he cries; when, lo! 
The angry storm is still— 

Nor dare the winds or waves dispute 
Their sovereign Maker’s will. 


Thus, ever thus, blest Jesus, bid 
The tempest wave of sin 

Be silent in my troubled breast, 
That peace may reign within. 
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TIME, TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


Time was once to take a journey round the world. He was 
to be accompanied by two beings, one of heavenly origin, the 
other sprung from the father of lies; the name of one was 
Truth, that of the other Falsehood ; titles, well suited to the 
character of each. 

They set out on their journey ; but Falsehood, being of a 
light, elastic texture was borne on by the winds, which render- 
ed his flight more rapid than his companions. Time pursued 
hard after, but was unable to keep pace with this deceptive 
child of vanity. And Truth, the brightest of the train, was left 
to grope her way through the wild ravines and deep chasms 
made by the hasty strides of Time and Falsehood. 

In the course of their journey, Falsehood, who ever took the 
lead, came to acity, where the inhabitants, not aware of the 
character of their visitant, speaking of a murder that had been 
committed, inadvertently mentioned their suspicions of one 
whose character led them to think the author. Catching the 
word, Falsehood set himself to work, making use of some of the 
tattered garments of Truth, who in a previous journey had pass- 
ed that way, and, intermingling them with his own fabrications, 
made out a long statement, which appeared so plausible that all 
were inclined to believe it; and the innocent victim of his cal- 
umnies was hurled from the bar to the scaffold, there to expiate 
the guilt of others. Time, passing by, beheld with indignation 
the ravages of this foul monster ; but as his course was onward, 
he left the sad spectacle and hastened forward. At last came 
Truth, bending sorrowfully over the sad sight: she wept but 
could not relieve ; it was too late. 

Receiving new impulse from these already achieved victories, 
Falsehood again spread his airy wings, and, flying with the 
swiftness of thought, soon found himself within the bounds of a 
large and populous city ; and, in passing from one part of it to 
another, spreading his baneful influence over many a heart, his 
attention was more particularly arrested by a man earnestly en- 
gaged in the acquisition of wealth. Falsehood, with his ser- 
pent tongue and borrowed garb of friendship, soon enlisted the 
affections of this unfortunate one, and both united in the grand 
effort, the accumulation of wealth ; and passing from one de- 
gree of crime to another, to lie, cheat and steal were account- 
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ed but small matters, until even the lives of others were sac- 
rificed to answer their designs. The great end being gained, 
Falsehood now left the deluded object of his villainy on the 
high pinnacle of earthly prosperity to grapple alone with the 
terrors of retribution, should they ever arrive. 

Time, in the meanwhile hastened onward, and was soon fol- 
lowed by Truth, who, when she beheld the dreadful inroads 
of Falsehood, set herself to work to bring to light the guilt of 
the oppressor, and to do justice to the oppressed. Then the 
dark crimes of many years were, one after another, laid before 
the public eye, which though once darkened, was now beginning 
to see ; and he who a short time before was looked upon as one 
of earth’s greatest, was now the veriest wretch of all, and Poy- 
erty with her train of sorrows brooded with thick darkness 
around his abode. 

Truth now hastened on with accelerated speed, to prevent 
if possible the further inroads of Falsehood. Scarcely had she 
taken this precaution, when the injustice of tyranical Falsehood 
called loudly for redress. Hastening with the velocity of 
thought she arrived, just in time to save another helpless victim, 
already writhing beneath the uplifted sword of Falsehood. But 
his career began to decline ; his dark reign was almost over ; 
the bright sunshine of Truth was bursting on the enlightened 
world, and Falsehood, ashamed of his mean habiliments, faded 
and disappeared. 

Truth now overtaking Time, they moved on in harmony, 
till the dark wave of oblivion rolled over Time; then Truth was 
landed on the shores of eternity, and there arose a throng of 
injured ones from earth, each calling for justice. Some whose 
lives had been sacrificed for crimes of which they were inno- 


‘cent, and others who had been stript of all on earth that was 


dear tothem, by their enemy Falsehood, and, like the lone dove 
which went out from Noah’s ark, had not a spot on earth where 
to rest their foot ; and still, others, who had worn the heavy 
chain of cruel bondage in some dark cell for that of which they 
were innocent, till their spirit sunk under the heavy burden, 
and they died for the sins of others. Truth, like an angel of 
mercy, heard their call for justice, and rewarded the upright 
with an inheritance in heaven, where the dark wing of False- 
hood never resteth, but where Truth shines like the mid-day 
sun forever and ever. 
M. E. 
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396 Philosophy of the Human Mind. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 


The advantages to be derived from the study of the Philosophy of 
the mind, particularly by females. 


The science of mind, in the present age, comprehends a field 
of inquiry widely different from that which formerly engrossed 
the efforts of the metaphysician. Informer years, the objects 
to which his attention was directed were beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, and of such a nature, that :f he had suc- 
ceeded in discovering what he desired, it is probable, man- 
kind would have reaped no solid advantages from the discove- 
ry. Some of the subjects, which philosophers then proposed 
to themselves for investigation, were, to discover the nature 
and connection of material and spiritual existences, whether 
the mind resided in the brain, or were spread over the body ; 
whether its essence were distinct from its existence ; and in- 
deed they treated of every thing, but that which was of most 
importance, the faculties and operations of the mind. 

But the philosopher has abandoned his speculations con- 
cerning the nature and place of the invisible occupant of the 
material frame, and has turned from these pursuits to the nobler 
object, the higher aim of analyzing its thoughts, its volitions, its 
passions and affections, watching their complicated movements 
and tracing these operations to their hidden springs ; and he 
has discovered that the various phenomena, which at first view 
appeared beyond the limit of human comprehension, may be 
resolved into afew simple principles, and are reducible to a 
few general laws. It is to this noble science, that the title of 
metaphysics is now almost exclusively applied, and which 
stands pre-eminent, in dignity and utility. 

The advantages to be derived from the study of this philoso- 
phy are numerous and important.—While all other sciences 
have a relation to that of mind, this is indebted to none for 
its principles. The metaphysician has not to go among man- 
kind, to find materials for the prosecution of his studies ; they 
all lie within himself ; he constantly carries with him, the means 
of gratifying his philosophical curiosity ; and whether, amid the 
bustle of active life, or in the retirement of the closet, he can, 
as it were, turn his eye within, and, selecting from among his 
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various faculties, that which appears of most importance, read 
its operations, independent of the aid of the material world. 
He has not, like the naturalist, to wander through the forest, and 
explore the quarry, to subject himself to toil and fatigue ; nor 
like the astronomer to mount the observatory, and lift his tube 
to the heavens. He requires no fortune to expend in costly ap- 
paratus ; the field of intellect is always freely opened before 
him. Even the shades of darkness which compel others to 
abandon their scientific employments, serve only to facilitate 
his investigations ; for his mental vision grows more bright and 
clear, as obscurity and solitude deepen around him. 

The science of mind gives an insight into other sciences. 
Although it is not absolutely necessary for a Chemist, or Natu- 
ral Philosopher, to be also a Metaphysician, yet the improve- 
ments made in these sciences are to be ascribed to the power 
of mind: a knowledge of its various capacities determines the 
questions whichit is capable of investigating, preventsthe mind 
from endeavoring to accomplish that which is impossible, and 
directs its efforts to that which it is within its power to achieve. 
Besides these general advantages, there are some which are 
peculiarly felt, in certain departments of art and science, as 
in poetry, eloquence, and education, where mind, is not only 
the instrument, with which we act, but also the subject which 
is acted upon. This study is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance to suchas, in these departments, aim at excellence. 

To the politician and moralist, the study of mind is essen- 
tial, in order to discover the manner in which to accommodate 
their systems to the varying passions of mankind, and thus se- 
cure tranquillity and order ; and even the minister of religion, 
must study mind, if he wishes to discover the avenues, by 
which to convey successfully to the heart the rich treasures 
of the gospel. 

But there are important advantages derived from the study 
of mind, by the metaphysician himself, particularly from its 
tendency to cultivate moral feeling. It is almost impossible, 
to study the happy effects resulting from the benevolent affec- 
tions, the misery which accompanies malevolence ; to contrast 
the effects of virtue and vice, without feeling the salutary in- 
fluence of the one, purifying the heart and elevating the affec- 
tions, and learning to flee from the other, as from a deadly foe. 

An examination of the powers and faculties of the mind, 
tends also to lessen the apprehended importance of the ad- 
ventitious circumstances of rank and fortune, which are com- 
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monly regarded by their possessors, as a part of their existence. 
The metaphysical inquirer discovers that men are every where 
alike rich and noble, with regard to the powers and faculties of 
mind. He finds that all the pageantry and show, which dazzle 
the eyes of mortals, dwindle into insignificance, when compared 
with the inexhaustible treasures, which the Dispenser of good 
has bestowed upon all. He discovers that, by nature, the 
same feelings and faculties, are possessed by rich and poor. He 
has more forcibly placed before him, the common destiny 
which awaits mankind, and feels more strongly the tie which 
binds him to the human race. 

The study of mind is calculated in some to brighten the flame 
of piety ; but in others it unhappily produces a contrary effect. 
In a mind in which the seeds of scepticism were already sown, 
this study, injudiciously pursued, would cause an increase of 
doubt and unbelief, as it shows that many principles are the 
result of accidental association, which were supposed to be 
inseparably connected with our nature. But a candid inquirer 
would find every former doubt removed, and every feeling of 
piety increased ; and if man were left, without the light of re- 
velation, to be guided by the comparative darkness of meta- 
physical speculations, the manifestations of wisdom displayed 
in the regulation of the complicated machinery of mind, would, 
to such an one, afford incontestible evidence of the existence, 
wisdom, and benevolence of an overruling power. ; 

The advantages which have been enumerated, are experien- 
ced by all, who prosecute the study of mind ; but there are 
others peculiarly felt by females, which render the study of 
metaphysics an essential part of their education. A know- 
ledge of the various faculties of man, of his intellectual and 
moral nature, is of the utmost importance in the noble art of 
education. That art which should commence, by training the 
infant faculties in a direction calculated to nourish virtue, and 
eradicate vice,—to foster all the noble and generous affections, 
and destroy those which are vicious, is peculiarly the office of 
wonan. 

Philosophers have descanted upon the importance of meta- 
song in the wondrous art, which improves and matures the 

uman faculties, on the necessity of guarding the mind of youth 
against the reception of erroneous associations and prejudices, 
without appearing to imagine, that this was the field for 
mwoman’s action ; that it was she, who watched the bud and 
bloom of intellect ; that it was her office to guard the mind, 
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from the first dawn of its opening faculties, until they had ar- 
rived at strength and maturity ; that it was peculiarly in her 
power, to lead the understanding to its highest elevation, ‘and 
form a character, endowed with “all that i is excellent and noble. 
AJl this she can achieve, with an intellect cultivated and refined, 

a mind clear and discerning ; and if she has carefully examined 
the secret springs of human action, studied the sources from 
whence passions and affections flow, observed the means, by 
which to supply the defects of intellect, and improve that 
which is already possessed ; in short, if she has carefully at- 
tended to the operations of mind, she is then fitted to educate 
a rational and immortal being. 

And why may not these advantages be enjoyed by her ? 
The impartial Distributer of mental good has bestowed upon 
her faculties equal in number, though in some respects differ- 
ent in degree, to those of the other sex. She is endowed with 
reason, memory, perception, association of ideas, the power 
of distinguishing right from wrong, and truth from falsehood, 
and indeed all the faculties of the mind, in which we might 
suppose she has been thought to be deficient ; and perhaps she 
may with philosophical truth assume, what the politeness of 
many writers of the other sex have accorded her, a superior 
quickness of moral perception. 

And can it be supposed that the lavish hand of Almighty 
Wisdom has thus endowed woman, that these gifts might lie 
dormant without cultivation, concealed, like rich treasure in 
some secret mine, unknown to others, and almost to herself ? 
Is it not reasonable to infer, that they were designed to be cul- 
tivated, strengthened, and brought into action ; that they were 
to be the means of casting over all, within their influence, the 
light of knowledge, and rendering their possessors workers to- 
gether with God for good. 

The study of metaphysics, by disclosing to the view of woman 
the seeds of intellect, and informing her of the means of cul- 
tivation and improvement, would thus produce important ad- 
vantages on society in general, by enabling her to guard the 
mind of youth from the errors, which, when then imbibed, 
often materially affect the conduct in maturer years. 

The study of metaphysics would also tend to correct many 
of the defects of the female character, hitherto considered in- 
herent and incurable. An acquaintance with this science, 
would not lessen her interest in the peculiar duties of her 
station ; but, by showing her that many of the defects,in the 
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character of woman have arisen from the manner in which she 
/ pursued her ordinary occupations, would teach her how to 
| correct these defects ; and, by giving her a knowledge of the 
. moral nature, would aid her in governing her dependants, and 
make her one, who ‘‘ looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.”’ 

A knowledge of metaphysics, by making woman conscious 
of the unexplored field of intellect yet to be traversed, would 
divest those works of fancy, the object of which is to excite 
the imagination, not to improve the heart, ‘‘ of that false glare, 
which, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight ;”” and she 
could then employ her solitary hours, without the aid of these 
dangerous companions. This study, by disclosing the gem of 
value entrusted to her care, by making her acquainted with the 
progressive nature of mind, by showing that it can never be 
overcharged with the treasures of intellect ; that although it is 
finite, it is stil] capacious enough to contain the collected 
knowledge of ages ; that its desires are never limited, never 
fully gratified ; that the greatest acquisition of mental treasure 
may still be increased ; that the insatiable desires of the im- 
mortal soul cannot be satisfied in the short space of mortality ,-— 
would incite her to continued efforts, and divest her of the a 
ridiculous idea, that after she has been for a short time under & 
the care of her instructers, her education is completed, and 
that the remainder of her life is to be devoted to frivolous plea- 
sures and continued dissipation. She would learn, that at . 
school she has only laid the foundation for the superstructure fi 
of knowledge, afterwards to be reared ; that the whole of life i 
is a school for instruction, in which to improve and increase = 
that, which her mind has already received. The improve- 
ment of her faculties would then be a constant spring of action, | 
and enable her to perform her duties to herself, her fellow- ‘ 
creatures, and her Maker. B 

Whether her spheve of action should be limited or extend- : 
ed, woman might still be happy, if her efforts were directed 
to the improvement of her own mind; and every increase of 
knowledge would be an increase of enjoyment: but if the 
minds of others were destined to grow under her forming 
hand, she would be well fitted for the task, and be conscious 
of doing the will of her Creator, in augmenting the sum of hu- 
man happiness. 

These are a few of the advantages to be derived by the 
ees from the study of metaphysics ; and if this science 
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were generally considered an essential branch of her educa- 
tion, we might hope to see society, in general, re-modelled and 
improved. For, after she had been considering the dignity of 
her nature, the inestimable value of the immortal mind, could 
she consent to sport away existence, among the multitude, 
whose sole aim, is frivolous pleasure ? She would scorn the 
thought of living exclusively for such enjoyment, and turn 
from the haunts of pleasure, to walk in the path of duty and 
wisdom. 

An acquaintance with the wonderful operations of the finite 
mind, which animates the mortal frame, would often lead her 
to the contemplation of the Infinite Mind, which gives life to 
the whole created universe ; and a knowledge of the frailties 
and imperfections of weak mortality, of the barriers which cir- 
cumscribe man’s feeble vision, and prevent him from arriving 
at that perfection which his imagination paints, would habitually 
direct lier thoughts to the period, when the immortal soul, freed 
from the imperfections of its earthly existence shall be acquaint- 
ed with all mysteries, and all knowledge, ‘‘ when this corrup- 
tible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal, immor- 
tality.” 

Troy, (N. Y.) Aug. 7, 1833. 


| RECIPE. 
Method of fumigating a Room. 


Let the room be first shut close; heat some common sand in a fire 
shovel ; take a tea-cup, with half an ounce of concentrated oi of vitriol 
and place it on the sand ; when it is hot, add half an ounce of powdered 
nitre, gradually ; stir the mixture with a piece of glass, or with a phial 
bottle, till the vapor arises so as to fill the room; and this process is 
to be repeated when any unpleasant smell is perceived in the room. 

The windows and doors must be opened occasionally, as usual, to 
ventilate and air the room, notwithstanding the fumigation. Care must 
be taken of the oil of vitriol, as it burns whatever it touches. It must 
be kept in a place where nobody will meddle with it, or mistake it for 
anything else. 
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TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 


As the improvement of our own sex is the purpose of our 

semen we think we cannot better promote this object than 

y giving an elucidation of the character and plan of the Fe- 
male Seminary at Troy, N. Y. : 

It is well known that this Seminary is under the direction of 
Mrs. Emma Willard ; but it may not be so well understood 
that she first established it, and by her zeal, industry and tal- 
ents, has raised it to be the first Female Seminary in our 
country—probably the first in the whole world. We say the 
first, because in no other is the course of education so extended . 
and complete ; that is, the useful and ornamental are taught in 
all their branches, and a thorough scientific course, which would 
do credit to a College for men, is combined with that faithful 
instruction in domestic duties, which, to a woman, whatever 
may be her acquirements, is indispensable. 

That this course of education is a thorough one, the publi- 
cations of Mrs. Willard, and her sister, Mrs. Phelps, (formerly 
Lincoln) which have, as it were, grown out of their plan of 
sufficiently proves. The Republic of America,” 
by the former lady, and the ‘‘ Lectures on Botany.’ ‘‘ The 

lements of Cheimistry,’’ and ‘‘ Lectures to Young Ladies ”’ 
by the latter, are text books in our schools and seminaries. 

The first article in this number, ‘‘ Places of Education,”’ 
is an instance of the manner in which Mrs. W. presses on the 
minds and hearts of her pupils their domestic duties and moral 
responsibility. 

The five articles next succeeding, are the productions of 
her pupils, which we have selected, to show their attainments 
in the different kinds of style, both in prose and poetry, and 
also the habits of thought and reflection which regulate the 
fanciful story, as well as the grave essay. These productions 

ive some idea of the character of the Seminary. , 

The distinguishing feature in Mrs. Willard’s plan of edu- 
cation, is the manner in which she employs the principle of 
emulation, that most difficult propensity of our nature, to man- 
age in accordance with strictly Christian principles. It seems 
unreasonable, to endeavor to suppress entirely a feeling which 
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was evidently implanted in human nature, by God himself— 
yet, when it is permitted to be developed by personal compe- 
tition, with individuals constantly associated together, the 
effect is often dreadfully injurious to the hearts and tempers of 
the young. 

Mrs. Willard has so arranged her public examinations that 
every pupil is brought thoroughly to test her own acquire- 
ments, not in comparison with a class-mate, but with her own 
previous knowledge. The standard of excellence is therefore 
that every one must do the best she can; and the appeal is to 
her own conscience, not to the station she holds in her class. 
No marks are given, or medals or rewards of any kind con- 
ferred ; only as the examinations are conducted publicly, those 
‘ who are deficient cannot hope to be noted higher than they 
deserve. And whether this deficiency arise from incapacity 
or from indolence, it is best, both for the individual and her 
friends, that it should be known and felt. If it proceed from 
the former, it will be excused—‘‘ much will not be required of 
her,’’—if from the latter, this course will be the most likely 
one to correct the fault. The following, from an Address of 
Mrs. W. on the subject of female Education, will better de- 
lineate the moral influence, of the system she has adopted, than 
would any remarks of ours:— 


I do not mean to detain you at this time with a description of 
our institution, its rules, modes of procedure, and the principles 
which guide them ; but allow me to refer briefly to some of the 
results of our experiments, as having a tendency to remove re- 
maining doubts, and future obstacles to the success of our cause. 

Our public examinations have given us, with those who have 
had leisure to allow them more than a cursory attention, a repu- 
tation for literary and scientific instruction, and for attention to 
the elegant accomplishments, as great as we desire, or deserve. 
Yet none but my Maker knows the anxious thought which has 
been bestowed to lead our pupils to the attainment of moral 
worth ; to inspire them with reverence to their Maker, and teach 
them to refer their actions to his will ; to seek and learn that will 
from his written word ;—to keep them serene and quietly happy, 
by making them feel that they were under a system of strictly im- 
partial justice, tempered by parentallove ;—focorrect their faults. 
—to save them from the evil influences of unkind feelings to their 
teachers and companions, and to take from them all temptations 
to falsehood and deceit :—that is that teaching which has cost 
incessant care. ‘To meet by my arrangements, and defeat those 
evil influences, has been truly my greatest source of watchfulness 
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and mental labor. And it must be to the future lives of my pu- 
pe, taken as a body, that we must look, as the test of our success. 

et to one fact, of which you are yourselves witnesses, I confi- 
dently appeal. This is the growing spirit of order, propriety, and 
dignity of behavior, which, as my arrangements have had time to 
operate, have been witnessed in the pupils of our institution. 

his improvement has gone constantly forward, though with une- 
qual steps, as disturbing causes have had more or less effect ; 
and, for some time past, the tone of moral feeling, has been such 
among my pupils, that my labors in governing have become 
comparatively small. If an irregular pupil enters the school, she 
finds her wandering disposition checked by the general frown of 
her companions. Intelligent teachers, who come to reside a while 
with us, are astonished at the quiet regularity with which we pro- 
ceed—teachers and scholars in harmonious accord, and mutual 
confidence. 


Thus far we have spoken of the Seminary as conducted by 
Mrs. Willard : we have now, with pleasure, to record the sup- 
port she has received from the citizens of Troy. They have 
had the good sense, to understand the value of female educa- 
tion, and to appreciate the advantages which a popular insti- 
tution of the kind would have on the social happiness of their 
community, and the literary character of the city. Witha 
liberality, unequalled in our country, Troy has made appropria- 
tions for this Female School. The grounds and buildings 
are the property of the city, we were informed the whole 
cost had been about $35,000, and allowed, rent free, to Mrs. 
Willard. But the building, though nearly equal in size, to a 

- College, was found insufficient for the number of pupils, and the 
Common Council have made another grant of seven thousand 
dollars, for the extension of the Seminary accommodations; 
and the opinions of the men of Troy on the subject of female 
education may be learned from the following extract from the 
report of a committee on the affairs of the Female Seminary, 
made to the Common Council of Troy, July, 1833:— 


‘*In our free and happy country, the influence and the saving 
power of education are admitted by all. All admit that the 
temple of freedom must be based on the solid foundation of in- 
telligence and virtue. The day has gone by for discussing here 
the value and the utility of institutions of learning. And as to 
woman, public opinion has at last acknowledged her just claims 


to equal intellectual cultivation and improvement. These prin- — 


ciples are too obvious to require comment, at this enlightened 
day.” 
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We have dwelt thus, at length, on the affairs of this Semi- 
nary, and devoted a large space to its literature, because we 
wished to afford our readers an opportunity of judging of its 
character, rather from its results, than by our own estimate of 
its merits. Let it be borne in mind, that it was founded by 
female enterprize, and has been wholly sustained by female tal- 
ent, that its improvements have been effected by female per- 
severance, and that it is now the most flourishing school of its 
kind in the Republic, numbering about 200 pupils annually. 
There are fourteen teachers in the Seminary, most of whom 
have been educated by Mrs. Willard ; and she is likewise fur- 
nishing, from her school, teachers to almost every part of our 
country. 


EXAMINATION .* 
By Miss M Oo 


Examination! oh, examination! 

Thou that the total sum of terror-seems! 

To which the school-girl looks with consternation ; 
The hydra-headed monster of her dreams,— 


Thou art approaching, yes—we know it well, 

For in our ears the sound is daily ringing; 

And dire forebodings which no tongue can tell, 

We feel around our trembling heart-strings clinging. 


And even old Time himself, though no great coward, 
Affrighted seems at thy terrific form, 

Rolling with threefold speed bis chariot forward, 

He ushers in the long-expected morn. 


In fancy now behold the group collected, 

Each in her proper station duly placed, 

While the'emotions of each breast reflected, 

In burning cheeks and moistened eyes we trace. 


* We insert this, as descriptive of the general course of the studies pursued in the 
Troy Seminary—the ornamental branches, drawing, painting, and needle-work, in 
which the pupils excel, even more than in the literary department, are not enu- 


merated. 
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One, on the part she acts, intently musing, 
With anxious hopes and fears for its success; 
Another, a position graceful choosing, 

Which shows to best advantage her new dress. 


The scene commences—first the minor classes 
Are doomed the public test to undergo; 

And from their snug retreats the petite lasses 
Are called to show the people what they know. 


Then one, perhaps the envy of her fellows, 

And pride of those who formed her youthful mind, 
With consequential air steps forth to tell us 

That verbs are not by prepositions joined ; 


Or, that the earth is like an apple round, 

Strung on a pole which passes through the centre; 
And though we think we stand on sober ground, 
We ’re whirling round like tops, spun at a venture: 


Or, in Arithmetic some shine most brightly, 

Can tell the difference *twixt odd and even, 

(If, happily, the question is put rightly,) 

Or, still more learned, that three and four are sever. 


“Then comes in course the various other branches, 
History, Logic, Rhetoric, and so on— 

*” Latin and French, at which the hearer launches 

~~" Forth into praises that they so well go on: 


+ 


~ Philosophy, both Natural and Moral, 
The laws of matter and of mind to show— 


‘2? And Chemistry, explaining why we see all 


The elements play antics as they do. 


Next, comes the glorious course of Mathematics, 
With all its problems, theorems, and surds ; 
‘Mechanics, Optics, Solids, Hydrostatics, 

And various other multilateral words: 


Euclid, the mighty wonder of the day, 

O’er whieh the school-girl six long months has prated, 
With just desire to show mankind that they 

The female intellect have underrated ; 


Or she, at least, is of the favored few, . 

The happy “‘ one in five ” so blessed by Heaven, 
Of whom the sage Mustapha said, “‘ twas true 
The rare endowment of a soul was given.”’ 
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And, having racked her powers of comprehension, 
With triangles, their bases, and dimensions, 

She now comes forth to prove that A. B. C. 

Is not inferior to E. F. G. 


Or if by chance she take a step amiss, 

In the complex solution of a problem, 

And prove the greater equal to the less,— 
She calls the joke redutio ad absurdum, 


Then, Algebra, of all the most perplexing, 
Its mystic symbols, characters, and signs, 

Its roots, binomials, and powers so vexing, 
In short, that which all miseries combines; 


Where the poor letter x is turned and twisted, 
Transformed, reduced, or squared to suit the times; 
Its worth unknown, of character divested, 

Its influence governed wholly by the signs, 


Like some unstable modern Politicians, 

His consequence depending on a pother, 

Who on the one side talks of rights and reason, 
But change the signs, you have him on the other, 


To cap the climax,”’ Dugald Steward closes, 
The mind dissects and labels every part, e 
And, though a Bachelor, he safely proses, ‘ 

Not only of the head, but of the heart. 


Beneath five volumes’ weight the tables groan, . 
Of wondrous learning held in high repute, 

Wherein identity is clearly shown, 

A man’s himself, and that’s beyond dispute. 


These truths being to each pupil’s brain transfused, 
Somewhat upon the transmigration plan, 

The class proceeds, while we exclaim in pride, 
Beat that, ye Lords of Nature, if ye can ! 


In composition too the powers are tested, 
Displaying the dimensions of each mind, 
Or those peculiar features in it nested, 


Which would, perhaps, by genius be defined. 


There’s one has searched her brain in every corner 
For new and bright ideas to grace her quill; 

And one has looked the dictionary over, 

For large, high-sounding words their place to fill. ° 
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And with, at intervals, a little jingling 

Of music to relieve the weary ears, 

And show the young performer’s skill at fingering, 
, The days pass off until the last appears. a 


Then comes the conduct list, where each transgressor 
Beholds the faults in long and dark array, 

Like frightful spectres conjured up before her, 

To drive the shattered senses quite away. 


So ends the play, the source of all our trouble, 

The fell destroyer of our six months’ peace ; 

In magnitude, Colossus more than double ; 

In dread, surpassing all the ills of Greece ! 
Feb. 1833. 


PARISIAN POLITENESS. 


No. III. 


Of Propriety of Conduct in Conjugal and Domestic Relations. If any 
thing can render politeness ridiculous, and even odious, it is the dispo- 

sition of certain persons, who in society are moderate, amiable, and gra- 

cious,—but in private show themselves morose, rough and ill-natured. 

This fault, much too common, is one of the greatest inconsistencies of 
the human mind. You use all your exertions to please the world which 

you only see cursorily, and in which you have only power to procure a 

few moments of pleasure ; and you neglect to be agreeable to your hus- 

band or wife, from whom you expect the happiness of a whole life. 

Perhaps it would be better to be continually capricious or harsh; for 
the contrast of vour politeness in the drawing-room with your impolite- 

ness at home, makes you appear still more odious. Conjugal intimacy, 

it is true, dispenses with the etiquette established by politeness; but it 

does not dispense with attentions. In the presence of your wife or hus- 

band, you ought never to do those things which carry with them an idea 

of disgust, nor perform those duties of the toilet, which before any one 

but yourself offend decency andcleanliness.* One ought never to per- 

mit disorder in his wardrobe, under the excuse that he is just up, or at 

his own house. To dress with neatness, and elegant simplicity, is im- 

portant, even at home. 


* As, washing the feet, cutting the nails, &c. 
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The conversation of husband and wife cannot be elegant, and sus- 
tained in the same manner that it is in society: it would indeed be su- 
perlatively ridiculous that it should not have interruption or relaxation, 
but it should be fgee from all impoliteness and indelicacy. If at any 
time the society of your husband or wife causes you ennui, you ought 
neither to say so, nor give any suspicion of the cause by abruptly chang- 
ing the conversation. In all discussions you should watch yourself at- 
tentively, lest domestic familiarity raise itself by degrees to the pitch of 
a quarrel. It is especially to females that this advice is addressed, and 
to the impressive words of Scripture, ‘ woman was not created for wrath,’ 
we may add these, ‘she was created for gentleness.’ 

To entertain with a politeness particularly affectionate the friends of 
a person with whom you are connected by marriage ; to respect invio- 
lably the letters which she writes or receives ; to avoid prying into the 
secrets which she conceals from you through delicacy; never to act 
contrary to her inclinations, unless they are injurious to herself, and 
even in this case not to oppose her, but to endeavor to check them with 
address and kindness; to beware of confiding to strangers or to domes- 
tics the little vexations which she causes you ; to dread like poison marks 
of contempt, coldness, suspicion, or reproaches ; to apologize promptly 
and in an affectionate manner if you have allowed yourself to run into 
any ill-humor ; to receive her counsels with attention, and benevolence, 
and to execute them as quickly as possible—these are the obligations 
of propriety and love, to which husbands possessed of gentleness bind 
themselves, by the sanctity of the vows which they have taken before 
God. There isa still more rigorous duty for a new husband, and for 
well married persons : they must abstain in public from every mark of 
affection too conspicuous, and every exclusive attention. Married per- 
sons who, in society, place themselves continually near one another, and 
who converse and dance together, do not. escape the ridicule to which 
their feelings blind them. In society, we ought above — thing to 
avoid being personal ; for a husband or a wife is another self; and we 
must forget that self. 

Mothers, in particular, spare no caresses towards your children, occupy 
yourselves entirely with them, unless perhaps you fear to render them 
proud, difficult, and insupportable ; if you fatigue people by having them 
always present, if you encourage or repeat their prattle and their sports ; 
if, on the other hand, you treat them with severity before strangers; if 

ou reprimand or punish them, be assured every one will consider you 
importunate as well as ridiculous. 
‘ omestic propriety, which is at once a duty of justice, religion and 
humanity, is alsoa source of peace and pleasure. Servants treated with 
suitable regard, are attentive, zealous and grateful ; and consequently 
every thing is done with propriety and affection. Who does not know 
the charm and value of this ? 

Duties of this class require that you should never command your do- 
mestics with hauteur and harshness. Every time that they render you 
a service, it claims an expression, a gesture, or at least a look of thank- 
fulness ; it requires that you should be still more affectionate towards 
the domestics of your acquaintances, and especially towards those of 
your friends, whom you ought always to treat kindly. As to your own 
domestics, you should carefully beware of addressing to them any con- 
fidential or even useless conversation, for fear of rendering them inso- 
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lent or familiar; but propriety requires you to listen to them with kind- 
ness, and give them salutary advice when it is for their interest. It 
commands us also to show them indulgence frequently, in order to be 
able, when there is cause, to reprove them with firmness, without being 
“~ to have recourse to the false energy of anger. 

The ton of domestics ordinarily announces that of their masters. 
Never suffer them to remain seated while answering distinguished per- 
sons who ask for you. Take care that they do it always in a civil and 
polite manner ; let them lose no time, if there is occasion, in relieving 
goa visiters of their over-shoes, umbrellas, cloaks, &c.; let them go 

efore, to save your visiters the trouble of opening and shutting the door. 
When an announcement is made, let them inform themselves respect- 
fully of the name of the person, and pronounce it while holding open for 
them the door of your room. If you are not there, let them offer a seat, 
requesting the guests to wait a moment while they go to call you. 

When visiters take leave, domestics ought to manifest a promptness 
in opening the outer door; they should hold the door by the handle, 
while you converse with the person whom you reconduct ; they should 
present them respectfully with whatever garments they may have thrown 
off, and aid them in again putting them on ; and should, if occasion re- 
quires, light them to the door, going slowly behind them. 

Accustom your domestics never to appear before you too poorly, or 
too much dressed ; never to sit in your presence, especially while wait- 
ing upon the table ; not to enter into conversation; never to answer by 
signs, or in coarse terms. 

t is only among the badly educated people of the small towns that 
they say, the ‘maid,’ the ‘ boy,’ the ‘ domestic,’ the ‘ servant ;? and among 
the proud, ill-bred tichideahlen, who ape deur ; the ‘lackey,’ the 
‘valet,’ ‘my people;’ well-bred persons simply say, the ‘nurse,’ the 
‘cook,’ the ‘chamber-maid,’ &c. and what is still better, they designate 
their domestics by their christian names. 

If you have ever met with those merciless house-keepers who give 
you a whole tariff of the commodities which they have been to market 
to purchase, attended by their maid ; who entertain you constantly with 
the insults and unfaithfulness of their domestics ; who fly into a passion 
before you on account of a glass broken, of which they require the 
value, and make you witness and judge of pert discussions occasioned by 
servants’ mistakes ; if you have had the misfortune to dine with such 
persons, and have seen them hand reluctanily to their sullen maid-ser- 
vants one key after another, to arrange the dessert brought by them with 
a iy supply of ill-humor; if you have seen them go tothe cellar them- 
selves, and when they have just left the table, to arrange in a surly man- 
ner the wine, sugar, and delicacies,—tell me, poor guest, if, turning your 
head away with confusion and disgust, you have not an hundred times 
said to yourself,‘Oh! what living and disgusting models of upstarts or 
provincials.’ 
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CLOTILDA DE SURVILLE.* 


Ir it be generally true, that Love, to be poetical, must be 
wreathed with the willow and the cypress, as well as the laurel 
and the myrtle—still it is not always true. It is not, happily, a 
necessary condition, that a passion, to be constant, must be un- 
fortunate ; that faithful lovers must needs be wretched ; that 
conjugal tenderness and ‘‘ domestic doings” are ever dull and 
invariably prosaic. The witty invectives of some of our poets, 
whose domestic misery stung them into satirists, and blasphe- 
mers of a happiness denied to them, are familiar in the memory 
—ready onthe lips of common-place scoffers. But of matri- 
monial poetics, in a far different style, we have instances suffi- 
cient to put to shame such heartless raillery, that there are not 
more, is owing to the reason which Klopstock has given, when 
writing of his angelic Meta. ‘‘A man,” said he, ‘‘ should 
speak of his wife as seldom and with as much modesty as of him- 
self.” 

A woman is not under the same restraint in speaking of her 
husband ; and this distinction arises from the relative position 
of the two sexes. It is a species of vain-glory to boast of a 
possession ; but we may exult, unreproved, in the virtues of 
him who disposes of our fate. Our inferiority has here given 
to us, as women, so high and dear a privilege, that it is a pity 
we have been so seldom called on to exert it. 

The first instance of conjugal poetry which occurs to me, will 
perhaps startle the female reader; for it is no other than the gal- 
lant Ovid himself. One of the epistles, ‘written during his ban- 
ishment to Pontus, is addressed to his wife Perilla, and very 
tenderly alludes to their mutual affection, and to the grief she 
must have suffered during his absence. 


And thou, whom young I left when leaving Rome, 
Thou, by my woes art haply old become : 

Grant, Besson ! that suc I may behold thy face, 
And thy changed cheek, with dear loved kisses trace : 
Fold thy diminished person, and exclaim, 

Regret for me has thinned this beauteous frame. 


Here then we have the most abandoned libertine of his prof- 
ligate times reduced at last, in his old age, in disgrace and exile, 
to throw himself, for sympathy and consolation, into the arms of 
a tender and amiable wife ; and this, after spending his life and 


* From Mrs. Jameson’s “* Loves of the Poets.”’ 
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talents in deluding the tenderness, corrupting the virtue, and 
reviling the characters of women. In truth, half a dozen vol- 
umes in praise of our sex could scarce say more than this. 

Every one, I believe, recollects the striking story of Paulina, 
the wife of Seneca. When the order was brought from Nero 
that he should die, she insisted upon dying with him, and by the 
same operation. She accordingly prepared to be bled to death ; 
but fainting away in the midst of her sufferings, Seneca com- 
manded her wounds to be bound up, and conjured her to live. 
She lived therefore ; but excessive weakness and loss of blood 
gave her, during the short remainder of her life, that spectral 
appearance which has caused her conjugal fidelity and her pal- 
lid hue to pass into a proverb,—‘‘ As pale as Seneca’s Paulina; ”’ 
and be it remembered, that Paulina was at this time young, in 
comparison of her husband, who was old and singularly ugly. 

This picturesque story of Paulina affects us in our younger 
years ; but at alater period we are more likely to sympathize 
with the wife of Lucan, Polla Argentaria, who beheld her hus- 
band perish by the same death as his uncle Seneca, and through 
love for his fame, consented to survive him. She appears to 
have been the original after whom he drew his beautiful portrait 
of Cornelia the wife of Pompey. Lucan had left the manuscript 
of the Pharsalia in an imperfect state ; and his wife who had 
beén in its progress his amanuensis, his counsellor and confidant, 
and therefore best knew his wishes and intentions, undertook to 
revise and copy it with her own hand. During the rest of her 
life, which was devoted to this dear and pious task, she had the 
bust of Lucan always beside her couch, and his works lying 
before her ; and in the form in which Polla Argentaria left it, 
his great poem has descended to our times. 

I have read also, \engh I confess my acquaintance with the 
classics is but limited,) of a certain Latin poetess, Sulpicia, who 
celebrated her husband Calenas: and the poet Ausonius com- 
posed many fine verses in praise of a beautiful and virtuous wife, 
whose name I forget.* 

But I feel I am treading unsafe ground, rendered so both by 
my ignorance, and by my prejudices as a woman. Generally 
speaking, the heroines of classical per and history are not 
much to my taste ; in their best virtues they were a little mas- 
culine, and in their vices so completely unsexed, that one would 
rather not think of them—speak of them—far less write of them. 

* # * 

The earliest instance I can recollect of modern conjugal poet- 
ry, is taken from a country, and a class, and a time where one 
would scarce look for high poetic excellence inspired by con- 


* Elton’s Specimens. 
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jugal tenderness. It is that of a French woman of high rank, 
in the fifteenth century, when France was barbarized by the 
prevalence of misery, profligacy, and bloodshed, in every revolt- 
ing form. 

Margueérite-Eléonore- Clotilde de Surville, of the noble family 
of Vallon Chalys, was the wife of Berenger de Surville, and 
lived in those disastrous times which immediately succeeded the 
battle of Agincourt. She was borfh in 1405, and educated in 
the court of the Count de Foix, where she gave an early proof 
of literary and poetical talent, by translating, when eleven years 
old, one of Petrarch’s Canzoni, with a harmony of style won- 
derful, not only for her age, but for the time in which she lived. 
At the age of sixteen she married the Chevalier de Surville, 
then, like herself, in the bloom of youth, and to whom she was 
passionately attached. In those days, no man of noble blood, 
who had a feeling for the misery of his country, or a hearth and 
home to defend, could avoid taking an active part in the scenes 
of barbarous strife around him ; and De Surville, shortly after 
his marriage, followed his heroic sovereign, Charles the Seventh, 
to the field. During his absence, his wife addressed to him the 
most beautiful effusions of conjugal tenderness to be found, [ 
think, inthe compass of poetry. In the time of Clotilde, French 
verse was not bound down by those severe laws and artificial 
restraints by which it has since been shackled : we have none of 
the prettinesses, the epigrammatic turns, the sparkling points, and 
elaborate graces, which were the fashion in the days of Louis 
Quatorze. Boileau would have shrugged up his shoulders, and 
elevated his eyebrows, at the rudeness of the style ; but Moliére, 
who preferred 

J’aime mieux ma mie, oh gai ! 


to all the fades galanteries of his contemporary bels esprits, would 
have been enchanted with the naive tenderness, the freshness 
and flow of youthful feeling which breathe through the poetry 
of Clotilde. The antique simplicity of the old French lends it 
such an additional charm, that, though in making a few extracts, 
I have ventured to modernize the spelling, I have not attempted 
to alter a word of the original. 

Clotilde has entitled her first epistle ‘‘ Heroide 4 mon époux 
Bérenger ;”’ and as it is dated in 1422, she could not have been 
more than seventeen when it was written. ‘The commencement 
recalls the superscription of the first letter of Heloise to Abe- 
lard. 


Clotilde, au sien ami, douce mande accolade ! 
A son époux, salut, respects, amour ! 

Ah, tandis qu’eplorée et de cceur si malade, 
Te quier * la nuit, to redemande au jour— 


* Querir. 
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Que deviens ? od courstu? Loin de to bien-aimée, 
Oi les destins, entrainent donc tes pas ? 

* Faut que le dise, hélas ! s’en crois la renommée 
De bien long temps ne te reverrai pas % 


She then describes her lonely state, her grief for his absence, 
her pining for his return. She laments the horrors of war which 
have torn him from her ; but in a strain of eloquent poetry, and 
in the spirit of a high-souled woman, to whom her husband’s 
honor was dear as his life, she calls on him to perform all that 
his duty as a brave knight, and his loyalty to his sovereign re- 
are. She reminds him, with enthusiasm, of the motto of 


rench chivalry, ‘‘ mourir plutét que trahir son devoir ; ’’ then ~ 


suddenly breaking off, with a graceful and wife-like modesty, 
she wonders at her own presumption thus to address her lord, 
her husband, the son of a race of heroes :— 
Mais que dis ! ah d’od vient qu’orgueilleuse t’advise ! 
Toi, escolier ! toi, l'enfant des heros ! 


Pardonne maintes soucis 4 celle qui t’adore— 
A tant d’amour, est permis quelque effroi. 


She describes herself looking out from the tower of her cas- 
tle to watch the return of his banner; she tells him how she 
—_ and again visits the scenes endeared by the remembrance 
of their mutual happiness. The most beautiful touches of de- 
scription are here mingled with the fond expressions of feminine 
tenderness. 


La, me dis-je, ai regu sa derniére caresse, 
Et jusqu’aux os, soudain, me sens bruler. 
Ici les ung ormeil, cerclé par aubespine 
Que doux printemps ja *courronnait de fleurs, 
Me dit adieu—Sanglots suffoquent ma poctrine, 
Et dans mes yeux roulent torrents de pleurs. 
* * 


D’autreefois, écartant ces cruelles images, 

__ Crois m’enfongant au plus dense des bois, 

Méler des rossignols aux amoureuse ramages, 
Entre tes bras, mon amoureux voix : 

Me semble ouir, échappant de ta bouche rosée, 
Ces mots gentils, qui me font tressaiilir, 

Ainz ¢ vois au méme instat que me suis abusée 
Et soupirant, suis préte 4 défailler ! 


After indulging in other regrets, expressed with rather more 
naivetté than suits the present taste, she bursts into an eloquent 
invective against the English invaders, { and the factious nobles 
of France, whose crimes and violence detained her husband 
from her arms. 


* Ja—jadis (the old French ja is the Italian gid.) 
+ Ainz :—cependant (the Italian anzi.) 
¢ She calls them ‘* the Vultures of Albion.’” 
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Quand reverrai, dis-moi, ton si duisant § visage ? 
Quand te pourria face & face mirer ? 


T’enlacer tellement & mon frément || corsage, : at 
Que toi, ni moi, n’en puissions respirer ? > ' 
and she concludes with this tender envoi: CRS. 
Ou, que suives ton roi, ne mets ta douce amie ee 

En tel oubli, qu’ignore oi git ce lieu : 
Jusqu’alors en souci, de calme n’aura mie,— Te 4a 

Plus ne t’en dis—que t’en eouvienne ! adieu ! oo. te 
Clotilde became a mother before the return of her husband ; .3eB 2 
and the delicious moment in which she first placed her infant Be ed 
in his father’s arms, suggested the verses she had entitled ‘‘ Bal- . 4, 
lade 4 mon epoux, lors, quand tournait aprés un an d’absence, Pet es 
mis en ses bras notre fils enfancon.”’ ge? wh 
The pretty burthen of this little ballad has often been quoted. ok a. [. 
Faut étre deux pour avoir du plaisir, Ba ta 
Plaisir ne l’est qu’autant qu’on le partage ! 
But, says the mother, 
Un tiers si doux ne fait tort plaisir ? th 


and should her husband be again torn from her, she will con- 
sole herself in his absence, by teaching the boy to lisp his fa- 
ther’s name. 
Gentil époux ! si Mars et ton courage 
Plus contraignaient ta Clotilde & gémir, 
De lui montrer en son petit language, 


A t’appeller ferai tout mon plaisir— 
Plaisir ne l’est qu’autant qu’on le partage ! 


Among some other little poems, which place the conjugal and 
maternal character of Clotilde in a most charming light, I must 
notice one more for its tender and heartfelt beauty. It is enti- 
tled ‘*‘ Ballade 4 mon premier ne,”’ and is addressed to her child, 
apparently in the absence of its father. 


O chér enfantelet, vrai portrait de ton pére ! 
Dors sur le sein que ta bouche a pressé ! 

Dors petit !—clos, ami, sur le sein de ta mére, 
Tien doux ceillet, par le somme oppressé. 

Bel ami—cheér petit ! que ta pupille tendre, 
Goute un sommeil que plus n’est fait pour moi : 

Je veille pour te voir, te nourir, te defendre, 
Ainz qu’il est doux ne veiller que pour toi ! 


Contemplating him asleep, she says, 


N’était ce teint fleuri des couleurs de la pomme, 
Ne le diriez vous dans le bras de la mort ? 


§ Duisant, séduisant. || Fremissant. 
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Then, shuddering at the idea she had conjured up, she breaks 
forth into a passionate apostrophe to her sleeping child : 


Arréte, cher enfant ! j’en frémis toute entiére— 
Reveille toi! chasse un fatal propos ! 

Mon fils . . . . pour un moment—ah revois la lumiére! 
Au prix du tien, rends-moi tout mon répast! 

Douce erreur! il dormait... . c’est, assez, je respire. 
Songes légers, flattez son doux sommeil ; 

Ah! quand verrai celui pour qui mon cceur soupire, 
Au miens cotés jouir de son réveil ? 

* * * * * 


Quand reverrai celui dont as recu la vie ? 
Mon jeune époux, le plus beau des humains 
Oui—deja crois Voir ta mére, aux cieux ravie, 
Que tends vers lui tes innocentes mains. 
Comme ira se duisant 4 ta premire caresse ! 
Au miens baisers com’ t’ira disputant ! 
Ainz ne compte, 4 toi seul, d’épuiser sa tendresse,— 
A sa Clotilde en garde bien autant ! 


Along the margin of the original MS. of this poem, was writ- 
ten an additional stanza, in the same hand, and quite worthy of 
the rest. 


Voila ses traits . .. son air. . . voila tout ce que j’aime! 
Feu de son ceil, et roses de son teint... . 

D’ou vient m’en ébaliir ? autre qu’en tout lui méme, 
Put-il jamais éclore de mon sein ? 


This is beautiful and true ; beautiful, because it is true. 
There is nothing of fancy nor of art, the intense feeling gushes, 
warm and strong, from the heart of the writer, and it comes 
home to the heart of the reader, filling it with sweetness.—Am 
I wrong in supposing that the occasional obscurity of the old 
French will not disguise the beauty of the sentiment from the 
young wife or mother, whose eye may glance over this page ? 

It is painful, it is pitiful, to draw the veil of death and sorrow 
over this sweet picture. 


What is this world ? what asken men to have ; 
Now with his love—now in his cold grave, 
Alone, withouten any companie ! * 

De Surville closed his brief career of happiness and glory 
(and what more than these could he have asked of Heaven ?) at 
the siege of Orleans, where he fought under the banner of Joan 
of Arc.t He was a gallant and a loyal knight ; so were hun- 
dreds of others who then strewed the desolated fields of France : 
and De Surville had fallen undistinguished amid the general 
havoc of all that was noble and brave, if the love and genius of 
his wife had not immortalized him. 


* Chaucer. 


+ He perished in 1429, leaving his widow in her twenty-fourth year. 
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Clotilde, after her loss, resided in the chateau of her husband, 
in the Lyonnois, devoting herself to literature and the education 
of her son ; and it is very remarkable, considering the times in 
which she lived, that she neither married again, nor entered a 
religious house. The fame of her poetical talents, which she 
continued to cultivate in her retirement, rendered her, at length, 
an object of celebrity and interest. The Duke of Orleans hap- 
pened one day to repeat some of her verses to Margaret of 
Scotland, the first wife of Louis the Eleventh ; and that accom- 
plished patroness of poetry and poets wrote her an invitation to 
attend her at court, which Clotilde modestly declined. The 
Queen then sent her, as a token of her admiration and friend- 
ship, a wreath of laurel, surmounted with a bouquet of daises, 
(Marguérites, in allusion to the name of both,) the leaves of 
which were wrought in silver and the flowers in gold, with this 
inscription : ‘‘ Marguerite d’Ecosse 4 Marguerite d’Helicon.” 
We are told that Alain Chartier, envious perhaps of these dis- 
tinctions, wrote a satirical quatrain, in which he accused Clotil- 
de of being deficient in l’air de cour, and that she replied to him, 
and defended herself in a very spirited rondeau. Nothing more 
is known of the life of this interesting woman, but that she had 
the misfortune to survive her son as well as her husband; and 
dying at the advanced age of ninety, in 1495, she was buried 
with them in the same tomb. 


ELIZABETH CASS. 
By Mrs. Willard. 


Many of you, my friends, remember ExizasetH Cass. 
Her death-note and her praise have gone throughout the land. 
Next to her parents, I am persuaded none knew her better, or 
loved her more than myself. How often in days departed, 
have I dwelt with delight on her character and attainments, and 
anticipated her future usefulness. She was with me the two 
concluding years of her school life, at a time when, not hav- 
ing found or formed teachers to my wish,—I taught several 
of the higher classes myself. She was the votary of truth, as 
the child of benevolence ; and she ardently sought for know- 
ledge, for the love she bore it. Yet, when she had already 
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attained much, her elevated eye, cast on the broad ungathered 
field before her, thought little of what was already reapt. 
Hence, there was a genuine meekness in her character, the 
offspring of candor. This might not be apparent to all. 
Who that saw her, as she stood at Washington during the last 
winter, elevated by statioe as by endowments,—in the pride 
of maiden attraction,—brilliant, when animated in discourse, 
to a degree which intelligent men have declared they never saw 
equalled in a young woman of her age,—who would have 
thought that she it was, who, a few months, it may be weeks 
before,—untired by the lessons of her school-days, came, six 
years after they were over, to seek her former teacher ;—not 
to glory in her latter acquisitions, or her present prospects ; but 
to express her modest fears, that in the new situation to which 
she was going, she should fall short of her proper duties, and 
do no credit to her doating parents. On such and such points, 
said she, I fear I shall fail—and other faults I may have to 
which partiality may blind me. Tell me my faults, and ad- 
vise me,—And for a whole evening, she listened, with intent 
and tender eye, to the counsel she had asked. 

Thus meekly did she seek and receive advice from her 
friends ; but she followed it not blindly : she would reflect, 
and if a doubt or difficulty occurred, as to the correctness or 
_ practicability of the course advised, she candidly expressed it : 
but the process of reflection over, and her mind convinced, 
she was then ready for action. Resolute where she saw she 
was right,—for her to know was to do her duty. Hope of 
fond hearts, and pride of thy sex, farewell! Thou, we trust, 
art safe with the God to whom thou didst wisely devote thy 
youthful days !—but we are left sorrowing behind ! 


BATHING. 


Warm baths contribute greatly to the preservation of the 
complexion, by giving freshness and an exquisite color to the 
skin. 

Persons who are very weak, and whose humors are agita- 
ted by fever, or by passion, should not bathe ; and when the 
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body is covered with perspiration, the bath is not advisable. 

Baths if too hot would produce an effect opposite to what 
is expected from them ; they would injure the texture of the 
skin, render it hard and dry, and impair the strength. The 
warm bath recruits the strength exhausted by fatigue, dilates 
the pores of the skin, and facilitates circulation. 

Ladies desirous of preserving their beauty, seldom use the 
cold bath, unless it be directed by a physician, as a cosmetic, 
the cold bath possesses no virtue whatever ; it renders the. 
skin hard and scaly, and by checking too suddenly the insen- 
sible perspiration, it may prove injurious to health. 

On leaving the baths, females, more especially those who 
have delicate skins, should dry themselves with precaution, if 
they be at all desirous that it should preserve its softness and 
beauty. 

In our country the bath is not used so frequently as health, 
cleanliness, and the preservation of beauty require. Indeed 
it is difficult for many to do this: they cannot spend the time 
from their daily avocations which repairing to a bath would de- 
mand—but such may make amends by particular ablutions which 
require neither care, nor expense, nor loss of time. Of these 
consist bathing the feet, washing the hands, and face, and other 
parts of the body with lukewarm water, to which a little soap 
may be added. 

In some baths, aromatic herbs are used which perfume the 
skin and render it soft and supple. 

An Aromatic Bath.—Take one or more of the following 
aromatic herbs—balm ; sweet basil ; marjoram ; hyssop ; lav- 
ender ; mint ; or any other herb, that has an agreeable scent— 
boil in a sufficient quantity of rain or river water, for the space 
of three or four minutes ; strain off the liquor, and add to it a 
little brandy or camphorated spirits of wine. 

This is said to be an excellent bath to strengthen the limbs ; 
it removes pain, the consequence of cold, and promotes per- 
spiration. 

A Cosmetic Bath.—Take two pounds of barley, or meal ; 
eight pounds of bran, and a few handfuls of borage leaves. 
Boil these ingredients in a sufficient quantity of spring water. 
This both cleanses and softens the skia in a superior degree. 

An Emollient Bath for the Feet.—Boil in a sufficient quantity 
of water a pound of bran, with a few marsh-mallow roots, and 
two or three handsful of mallow leaves. 
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CONSTANCY. 


*¢ You will receive my young friend, Emily.”’ 

*¢ Do not, my dear uncle, insist upon it ; I am not equal to 
the effort.”’ 

“¢ But Emily, my love, remember your promise. The three 
years are expired. You have no reason to expect ever again 
to hear from Henry.”’ 

‘¢ Spare me—spare me ’’—cried the poor girl—and she cov- 
ered her face and wept. 

‘¢ Now Emily,’”-—Mr. Cochrane spoke in avery soft, coax- 
ing tone—‘* now Emily, my own girl, you know I have been 
very indulgent ; I have allowed you three long years to wait for 
Henry.” 

‘¢] know it, uncle ;—I know you have been very, very 
kind ;—and if you will give me one year longer,”’— 

‘¢ Impossible, Emily,—your health will be destroyed by 
these alternations of hope and fear. I cannot, I ought not to 
indulge in you this excess of feeling. Now Emily, I must 
insist on the fulfilment of your promise.” : 

Emily continued to weep. 

Mr. Cochrane waited very composedly, for he was a pa- 
tient man,—for the grief of his niece to subside. Then he 
again urged her to forget the past, to remember the duties she 
owed the living,—the prospect of rational happiness and use- 
fulness, which a union with the excellent young man, who had 
offered her his hand would insure—and all other prudent co :- 
siderations which a good guardian or wise man would be apt 
to mention. 

Emily only replied by soliciting one year more for retire- 
ment : she did not say she hoped that year would release her 
from all earthly promises ; her pale cheek said it. 

_ * But you must consent to see my friend, Emily ; and, if I 
allow you another year, you must not, either sit moping in your 
chamber, or go rambling about the beach all alone, like a for- 
saken damsel. You must promise me to join our parlor circle, 
and endeavor to become accustomed to the society and atten- 
tions of my friend.” 

Emily shook her head,—and her quivering lip, too plainly 
told how hard was the struggle to restrain her tears. 
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‘¢T admire constancy in a woman,” said Mr. Cochrane 
warmly. ‘It is the pledge of all we hold dear on earth.— 
Without constancy in the female heart, there could be no such 
place as home—no domestic ties, no rest on earth, and I might 
add, no hope of heaven ; for it is the cultivation of the chaste, 
kind, and generous affections of the human heart, which most 
prepares man to believe the word of God, and obey the pre- 
cepts of his divine laws. I admire the pecue idl you have 
shown, Emily—but now, there are other duties.’ 

‘¢ Why should I undertake duties, when I feel Ia cannot dis- 
charge them ?—let me continue to be constant.” 

‘¢ No, Emily—your example will answer no good purpose, 
and grief is wasting your life. Ihave known cases where I 
thought this perseverance had a salutary effect on society, and 
therefore justified the lady in living a martyr to her feelings. 
I recollect hearing the case of a Miss S., of H. She was 
engaged to be married, everything was prepared, the day was 
fixed, and only wanted one week of the time, when her be- 
trothed married another. She retired immediately to a small 
house, of which she was owner, and there passed her whole 
life, in seclusion ; and a long life it was, I think she was over 
seventy when she died.”’ 

‘¢ And why was she to be justified in retiring from her 
duties 

‘¢ Because it kept the crime of the perjured man, who had 
broken his faith to her, more strikingly before the public, and 
by the censures it called down on his head, probably deterred 
other young men from trifling with their engagements. Such 
a moral restraint is far better than the fear of the law and 
damages, for a breach of promise.”’ 

Did he prosper ? 

‘¢ No, no—he could not be said to be a fortunate man, for 
he had a very miserable family of children—all nearly idiots. 
But then, he had married his cousin ; and whether the incapa- 
city of his children arose from his infringement of the natural or 
moral laws of God, no one can tell. He was, himself, a man of 
superior powers of mind.”— 

The conversation was interrupted by a domestic.—The 
gentleman was waiting. Emily rose to retire. 

‘¢ Now Emily, my love, stay—stay at least, and see him.” 

She turned to answer, to refuse—and Henry was before her ! 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This fourth annual meeting of the Institute has afforded much 
to encourage the friends of education. The attendance was 
numerous, the Lectures generally interesting, and the discus- 
sions maintained with great zeal, and in some cases with great 
eloquence. 

Among the Lectures that of Doctor E. Reynolds, ‘‘ On the 
Study of Physiology,’ we thought especially worthy the at- 
tention of our readers, and would gladly have given it a place 
in our work ; but it seems, the managers of the Institute reserve 
all the Lectures, in order to make a volume, and no one, ex- 
cept the Introductory, is permitted to appear till printed in a 
book. This proceeding may be a wise one, if to preserve 
the annals of the Institute be the great object ; but if it be 
rather desirable to make the sayings and doings thereof popu- 
lar, and widely diffused, we may be permitted to suggest that 
a publication of the different Lectures singly, either in periodi- 
cals or pamphlets, would be far the most effective. Besides, 
the Lectures might thus be brought before the public, while 
the interest created by the meeting of the Institute was opera- 
ting, and thus give a strong motive to their perusal. The 
volume has hitherto been delayed till the whole matter had be 
come obsolete ; and it is hard resuscitating a dead Lecture.— 
But the volume this year is promised sooner, and then we 
shall recur to the production of Dr. Reynolds. 

The discussions on Phrenology excited so much interest, 
that we hope it will induce the Institute to provide that a regular 
Lecture, on the subject, be assigned for the next annual course. 
Whatever may be the final result of the investigation, it cannot 
surely do any injury to the cause of education, to bring the 
subject of Phrenology to the test of public inquiry. Curiosity 
is so far awakened, as to give popularity to the discussion, 
and whatever has a tendency to arouse men and women to 
think about the nature of mind, is an important step in educa- 
tion. 

By the way—why is it, that this Institute of Instruction have 
not, as yet, recognized ‘* Female Education,” as of any im- 
portance in their plan, when probably more than one half, who 
attend the Lectures, are female teachers >—Could not these 
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ladies furnish information respecting the schools they instruct, 
which would be of some consequence to the public? They 
are the pioneers in the cause of education, and the result of 
the whole is often decided by their influence. And yet they 
are not noticed, not even, by some Lecturers, addressed as 
belonging to the audience. The few crumbs of information, 
designed for their especial behoof, seem thrown out as rather 
incidental, than as making any particular portion of the neces- 
sary and required course. 

There were present, at this last meeting of the Institute, 
ladies from various parts of the Republic, who are managing 
large establishments for female education,—some of which, we 
presume, would not suffer, if brought into comparison with the 
High Schools taught by men. One lady was from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, respecting whom a judicious and highly in- 
telligent friend of ours thus writes—‘‘ Without any pecuniary 
necessity for undertaking this object (school-keeping,) she has 
embraced it with an enthusiasm and devotedness, beyond any 
which pecuniary necessity could inspire. Her system of in- 
struction is excellent—in some respects original—and has been 
crowned with the most animating success. Her school (of 
ninety pupils) is, in all respects, decidedly the first in this 
place ; and she is now on a tour, to visit your Eastern Female 
Seminaries, in order to improve, still further, her own.”’ 

Now, might not these experienced and able instructresses, 
furnish written information respecting their systems, progress, 
&c. that would be valuable ? And if a part of the time were 
devoted to reading these communications, would it not be as 
interesting and useful, as listening to such a number of long 
continuous Lectures ? 

We propose these questions to the next meeting of the In- 
stitute. 


Sentiment.—The duty of education devolves particularly 
on the mother ; but to be able to do her duty, she must have 
acquired notions herself. Spurzheim. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


There is now no doubt but that the plan of establishing a 
place of instruction for a certain number of young Greek girls, 
will be carried into effect. The Troy Female Society have 
already appropriated five hundred dollars to the enlargement 
of the building occupied by the Episcopalian Mission School 
at Athens. It is expected, the Rev. Mr. Hill and Lady will 
take charge of the new pupils, who will be considered benefi- 
ciaries of the Ladies of America. , 

We hope, in our next number, to be able to give with a 
summary of what has been done, such extracts from the Ad- 
dress of Mrs. Phelps—the Letter of Dr. Howe,—and the in- 
formation communicated from Mr. and Mrs. Hill, as must 
animate every friend of female improvement to make exertions 
in this holy cause. _ 

For the present, we subjoin an extract from a letter lately 
received, which shows that the ladies of Massachusetts are be- 
ginning to exert themselves. It is froma lady of Dedham. 


Mrs. Hate, 


Madam—wWill you oblige me so much as to drop a few 
lines, saying what are the prospects in Boston, respecting a 
Fair, for the benefit of the Greeks. Our little Society meets 
once in two weeks on Thursday, and each lady is engaged in 
making one or more articles, which we hope will be saleable. 
I have been in poor health almost all the time, since I saw you 


in Boston, and it has not been in my power, to send you a par- — 


ticular notice of the formation, &c. of our Society. I will now 
simply state—that Mr. Walker, (the Greek agent from Troy,) 
during a short visit here, excited so great an interest in the 
Greek cause, by his conversation, and a very animated, feeling 
address, that the gentlemen gave of their substance liberally, on 
the spur of the occasion; and the ladies, at a large meeting, be- 
fore Mr. W. left the village, formed themselves into a society 
co-operative with the Society in Troy, for the ‘‘ Advancement 
of Female Education in Greece.” 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Miss Edgeworth, it is reported, will soon come out with a 
new work. The scene is laid in Ireland; and if the price 
paid by the publisher indicates the worth of the story, it must 
be capital—she receives about a thousand pounds. 

The Trollopania of **D. C. Johnston, Artist, Boston,”’ 
U. S. is thus noticed in the London Atheneum.—** We regret 
that we cannot at once dip our pen in aquafortis, and thus make 
manifest to our readers the caricature skits which are here 
humbly offered in illustration of various passages, in ‘‘ The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans.”” ‘They are not indeed 
particularly good, yet it is impossible to avoid laughing at the 
‘¢ Dress Box, Chatham Theatre,” and ‘‘ Trollope at Home, 
in de first colored Circles.”’ 

Rev. Isaac Fidler. The London Quarterly extols the 
‘¢ Observations on the United States,” of this meek, erudite 
and accomplished divine. ‘Those Americans who always take 
their tone from British opinions will doubtless agree with the 
reviewer. 

The Knickerbocker is to be edited by Mr. Flint, one of 
the best and most popular writers in the Republic. 


SHE SPEAKS IN SILENCE. 


There is a language, by the virgin made, 

Not read, but felt ; not utter’d, but betray’d : 

A mute communion, yet so wond’rous sweet, 

Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat. 

*Tis written on her cheeks and meaning brows, 

In one short glance, whole volumes it avows; 

In one short moment tells of many days; 

In one short speaking silence all conveys. 

Joy, sorrow, love recounts; hope, pity, fear; 

And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear; 

Oh, ’tis so chaste, so touching, so refin’d, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind! 

Were eyes melodious, and could music shower, 

From orient rays descending on a flower, 

Such heavenly music from that glance might rise, 

And angels own the language of the skies. Cc. W. A. 
Boston, Aug. 30th, 1833. 

VOL. VI. 54 
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HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology will soon become a necessary study, if one would 
understand the full import of allusions now used by popular 
writers. Not that in all cases, such writers care a fig for the 
science ; but then it offers something new. 

‘¢ Those given to physiognomy might have gathered, from 
his high and projecting, but narrow forehead, the indications 
of a keen and observing mind, with but little imagination, 
superstition without fancy, and talent without wit.’’ 

So says the author of ‘* Mary of Burgundy,” respecting 
Louis XI.; and whoever has studied Spurzheim’s development 
of the faculties, will see that the forehead described corres- 
ponded with the character. 

Turn to the plate, reader—the VIII.—the first head shows 
a large development of benevolence xiii. and of reverence at 
xiv.—whilst destructiveness i. and combativeness vi. are very 
small. A man with such an organization will be calm as a 
summer morning. It is rather a feminine cast of countenance, 
however, owing to its very mild expression. Mark it well, 
and whenever you meet with such a formed head, in man 
woman or child, ascertain if possible, whether the character is 
not mild, benevolent and good ? 

The Second head.—Do you believe a person with such a 
formed head is kind and good like the first? See destructive- 
ness 1. combativeness vi.—acquisitiveness vili. and firmness xv. 
are all largely developed, while the anterior and upper part of 
the head are small. Never, my dear lady, marry a man with 
such a shaped head—he will be cruel-hearted, and miserly if 
not worse. 

Plate X. fig. i. has a very good countenance, and the organ 
of eventuality xxx. is largely developed.—Such a one is an 
acute observer, and probably will learn your history before he 
falls in love. 

The Second head is indicative of a good mechanical genius, 
constructiveness ix. is very large, so also is individuality xxii. 
and configuration xxiii. See how wide the space appears be- 
tween the eyes—such an organization, indicates the power of 
recollecting persons and forms once seen: you will not be 
forgotten by such a friend. 

As a curious illustration of the manner in which this organ 
operates when very predominant, we insert a case, communi- 
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cated by Dr. Otto of Copenhagen, to the Editor of the Phre- 
nological Journal, published in Edinburg. The boy named was 
son of a Mr. Schiotz. We shall refer to this work again. 


‘‘T happened to see that my son V., when two or three years 
old, whenever he took a book that lay turned upside down, al- 
ways turned it right before he began to look into it. This ex- 
cited my attention, and I afterwards made many experiments 
with him, which convinced me that the child, who, of course, 
did not know a single letter, had a clear perception whether or 
not the lines were placed in a proper relationto hiseye. I gave 
him a book turned upside down, but he reversed it immediately. 
I then gave him it right, and he kept it so; or, if he sometimes 
turned it round, he discovered in the same minute that it was 
not right, and turned it again as it should be. I believed that 
the figures on the top of the pages fixed his attention, and gave 
him a song in which they were not numbered, but the case was 
the same. I gave him verses afid calendars, in order to see 
whether he might not be misled by the unequal irregular lines ; 
but the boy stood the test. The same took place with Roman 
letters, and, what appears incredible, yet is literally true, with 
written papers, and even with notes. Two friends of mine have 
frequently attended these experiments, and may testify the truth 
of what | say. 

‘*T did not know at that time the science of Phrenology, and 
consequently did not dream of any sense of form. It was not 
till I had made myself acquainted with Gall’s doctrine, through 
Dr. Otto’s writings, that I observed my son’s eyes to be so 
much depressed at the internal angle, as almost to deform his 
face. I have since had many proofs that he has a very great 
sense for forms. He is now in his fifth year, and recognizes 
people whom he has seen only once, and even when they are 
most differently dressed, so that I myself do not know them. He 
likewise draws, everywhere on slates, glass-panes, &c., and this 
very symmetrically, for he never forgets, whenever he puts an 
ornament on one side of his figures (which for the most part are 
mathematical, ) to put a similar one on the other side. 

‘* Constructiveness and Imitation are also very large in the head 
of the boy ; and he has consequently talent to become a portrait- 
painter. His eyes are very prominent, and though he stammers, 
his tongue runs perpetually ; and, by assisting me in the gar- 
den, he has learnt with facility many difficult Latin names of the 
flowers, only by hearing them from me. His organ of Color 
is extremely small; and he has indeed no just idea of colors, 
and confounds their names, although always corrected. He 


lately called a green coat black.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mrs. Inchbald—The Memoirs of this excellent and extraordinary woman are 
being published; the last London Atheneum, contains extracts from the work in 
press, from which we select the following : 


At fifty-six Mrs. Inchbald found herself almost alone in the world—one sister 
only survived. A letter or two, written at this time, tells her history very admira- 


** You are hard-hearted in your censure of my floor ;—forgetting that it is both 
my eating-room and my kitchen ; nay, my scullery, for there my saucepans are 
cleaned. Thank God, I am not like Vivian, I can say NO,—and from that quality 
may I date my peace of mind, not to be sullied or much disturbed by ten thousand 
grease spots.—I say No to all the vanities of the world, and perhaps soon shall have 
to say that I allow my poor infirm sister a hundred a year. I have raised my al- 
lowance to eighty ; but, in the rapid stride of her wants, and my obligation as a 
Christian to make no selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I foresee, must make 
the sum a hundred. 

‘¢ I have not been in bed these five nights ; my bed-chamber due north, ‘ where 
the sun never shines,’ has a chimney that will admit of no fire, because it will not 
draw up the smoke. This might be remedied by a bricklayer, and I might buy a 
curtain to the window, and carpet for the floor to keep me warm ; but as my resi- 
dence here is uncertain, and it is certain that I cannot stay longer than Midsum- 
mer, I am resolved to be at no farther expense to endear the place to me. * * * 

** Another grievance ; the maid is very ill, has been so long: she is an out- 
patient at St. George’s Hospital: she appears in a decline. The Clarkes wish 
to keep her: it would be inhuman in me to object, and equally cruel to see her do 
work that is too much for her constitution. I therefore have more household labor 
than [ had in the Strand; but I now see two of the most sublime sights, every fine 
day, that this world can bestow, and I see them both from my window—the rising 
and the setting sun.” 

So that this penurious woman, as she has been called, did her own household 
work at the age of sixty, that a poor sick servant girl might neither be distressed 
nor lose her place—and deprived herself of the numberless little luxuries that to 
others seem so requisite, that she might maintain her sister in comfort !—if this be 
not generosity, then the word has no honest meaning. 

In the following letter Mrs. Inchbald mentions her interview with Madame de 


_ *£T will now mention the calamity of a neighbor, by many degrees the first female 


writer in the world, as she is called by the Edinburgh Reviewers. Madame de 


Stael asked a lady of my acquaintance to introduce her to me. The lady was our 
mutual acquaintance, of course, and so far my friend as to conceal my place of 
abode; yet she menaced me with a visit from the Baroness of Holstein, if I would 
not consent to meet her at a third house. After much persuasion, I did so. I 
admired Madame de Staei much; she talked to me the whole time: so did Miss 
whenever I met her in company. These authoresses supposed me dead, 
and seem to pay a tribute to my memory : but with Madame de Stael it seemed no 
passing compliment ; she was inquisitive as well as attentive, and intreated me to 
explain to her the motive why I shunned society? ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘ I dread 
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the loneliness that will follow.’ ‘What! will you feel your solitude more when 
you return from this company, than you did before you came hither?’ ‘* Yes.’ 
‘I should think it would elevate your spirits : why will you feel your loneliness 
more %” ‘* Because I have no one to tell that I have seen you; no one to describe 
your person to ; no one to whom I can repeat the many encomiums you have pass- 
ed on my ‘*Simple Story; ”? no one to enjoy any of your praises but myself.’ 
* Ah, ah! you have no children :’ and she turned to an elegant young woman, her 
daughter, with pathetic tenderness. She then so forcibly depicted a mother’s joys, 
that she sent me home more melancholy at the comparison of our situations in life 
than could have arisen from the consequences of riches or poverty. I called by ap- 
ointment at her house two days after. I was told she was iLL. The next morn- 
ing my paper explained her illness. You have seen the death of her son in the 
papers : he was one of Bernadotte’s aid-de-camps ; the most beautiful young man 
that ever was seen—only nineteen : a duel with sabres, and the first anak literally 
cut off his HEAD! Necker’s grandson ! ” : 


The Asiatic Journal.—From selections published in Littel]’s Museum, we think 
the Indian periodical must be rich in original articles. ‘* Sketches of Indian So- 
ciety,”’ are highly amusing. Take the following picture of a ‘* Bengal Bridal.” 


When a matrimonial proposal has been accepted, the engagement of the parties 
is made known to the community at large by their appearance together in public. 
The gentleman drives the lady out in his buggy. This is conclusive ; and should 
either prove fickle, and refuse to fulfil the contract, a breach of promise might be 
established in the Supreme Court, based upon the single fact, that the pair were 
actually seen in the same carriage, without a third person. The nuptials of a new- 
ly-arrived civilian, entrapped at his outset, are usually appointed to take place at 
some indefinite period, namely, when the bridegroom shall have got out of college. 
It is difficult to say whether the strength of his affection should be measured by a 
speedy exit, or a protracted residence, for love may be supposed to interfere with 
study, and though excited to diligence by his matrimonial prospects, a mind dis- 
tracted between rose-colored billet-doux, and long rolls of vellum covered with 
puzzling characters in Arabic and Persian, will not easily master the difficulties 
of Oriental lore. 

The allowances of a writer in the Buildings are not exceedingly splendid ; wri- 
ters do not, according to the notion adopted in England, step immediately into a 
salary of three or four thousand a year, though very probably with the brilliant 
prospect before them which dazzled their eyes upon their émbarkation, not yet 
sobered down to dull reality, they commence living at that rate. The bridegroom 
elect, consequently, is compelled to borrow one or two thousand rupees, to equip 
himself with household goods necessary for the married state, and thus lays the 
foundation for an increasing debt, bearing an interest of twelve per cent. at the 
least. The bride, who would not find it quite so easy to borrow money, and whose 
relatives do not consider it necessary to be very magnificent upon these occasions, 
either contrives to make her outfit (the grand expense incurred in her behalf) serve 
the purpose, or, should that have faded and grown old-fashioned, purchases some 
scanty addition to her wardrobe. Thus the bridal paraphernalia, the bales of gold 
and silver muslins, the feathers, jewels, carved ivory, splendid brocades, exquisite 
embroidery, and all the rich products of the east, on which our imaginations luxu- 
riate when we read of an Indian marriage, sinks down into a few yards of white 
sarsnet. There is always an immense concourse of wedding-guests present at the 
ceremony, but as invitations to accompany a bridal party to the church are of very 
frequent occurrence, they do not make any extraordinary display of new dresses 
and decorations. Sometimes, the company separate at the church-door; at others, 
there is some sort of entertainment given by the relatives of the bride ; but the 
whole business, compared with the pomp and circumstances attending weddings of 
persons of a certain rank in England, is flat, dull, and destitute of show. 

The mode of living in India is exceedingly adverse to bridal tours. Unless the 
parties should procure the loan of some friend’s country mansion, a few miles from 
Calcutta, they must proceed straight to their own residence ; for there are no 
hotels, no watering places, and no post-horses—circumstances which detract ma- 
terially from the eclat of a marriage. The poor bride, instead of enjoying a pleas- 
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ant excursion, is obliged to remain shut up at home, and her first appearance in 
public creates very little sensation, probably from the absence of expectation on the 
score of new garments. In up-country stations, marriages are even more common- 
place affairs, and the clerk of a country church would be absolutely scandalized at 
-the neglect of the customary observances. Some writer upon India has remarked 
that the ladies are over-dressed. That must have been the case in the by-gone 
days of splendor, when they could afford to give carte blanche to milliners in 
London or at the presidencies : much to their credit be it spoken, in the wildest 
jungles, they endeavor to make an appearance suitable to their rank and circum- 
stances ; but this is very frequently a matter of great difficulty. Patterns are 
sometimes useless, from the want of materials to make them up; and materials nearly 
so, from the impossibility of procuring patterns. Articles of British manufacture 
are exceedingly expensive, and often beyond the reach of narrow purses. The de- 
mand is not suiliciently great to induce a trader to keep a large assortment of goods, 
and he cannot afford to supply the few articles required by the small female com- 
munity at low prices. The Ledien market is frequently overstocked, and valuable 
articles knocked down at sales for little or nothing ; but they seldom come very 
cheaply into the hands of the consumer: the climate, unlike that of Kippletringan, 
eulogized by Dominie Sampson, is exceedingly injurious to wearing apparel, and 
much waste and destruction is effected by the want of care of native dealers, who 
do not understand the method of preserving European manufactures from dust and 
decay. The contrast between the splendid dresses of a London ball-room, fresh in 
their first gloss, with the tarnished, faded, lustreless habiliments exhibited in Cal- 
cutta, is very striking to a stranger’s eye ; while, after a long residence in the 
upper provinces, the fair assemblages at the presidency appear to be decked in the 
utmost glory of sumptuous array. But although Indian weddings may be destitute 
of magnificence, they are generally productive of lasting happiness ; they entail, 
comparatively speaking, little additional expense, and the small preparations which 
alone are considered essential, offer great facilities for early unions. A young 
man, depending, as he must do, for all his enjoyments, upon domestic comforts, 
naturally feels anxious to secure a companion to enliven his otherwise dull home : 
his resources out of doors are few : there may not be many houses in which he can 
lounge away his mornings in idle visits : the billiard-room does not suit all tastes, 
and however addicted he may be to field sports, during several hours of the day he 
must seek the shelter of a roof: his military duties occupy a very small portion of 
his time; and with little to interest, and nothing to divert him, he becomes anxious- 
ly desirous to taste the calm delights of wedded life. If he should be so fortunate 
as to be a successful wooer, the marriage speedily takes place. There are few 
regimental messes established in native regiments: the officers inhabit separate 
bungalows; and if two happen to chum together, the intended Benedict turns his 
friend out to make way for his bride. If he should chance to be rich enough, he 
may be seen at sales (for there is always some person quitting a station and selling 
off,) purchasing looking-glasses, toilette-tables, and such unwanted luxuries in a 
bachelor’s mansion. But they are not absolutely necessary, nor are they consider- 
ed essential to connubial felicity : very frequently the whole of the preparations 
consist in the exit of the chum and his petarrahs (boxes which may be carried 
baughie, that is, suspended at either end of a bamboo slung across a bearer’s shoul- 
der,) and the entrance of the bride and her wardrobe, crammed, to the splendid 
injury of the flounces and furbellows, into half a dozen square conical tin cases 
painied green. 
The whole of the residents of the station, or, if it should be a large one, the 
ter part, are invited to witness the ceremony, and those ladies who consider 
white to be indispensable for a wedding, who think it proper to appear in full dress, 
and who are unable to obtain new vestments, exhibit to great disadvantage. A 
muslin gown is probably ironed out, and the betraying day-light not only reveals 
the spots and specks, which have been carefully ironed in, but also the discrepan- 
cies of the trimming, in which French white and pearl white, tolerably good matches 
by candlelight, disagree exceedingly in open day. No kind of etiquette is observ- 
in the order of the celebration : the bridegroom, contrary to all established rule, 
is often seen to drive the bride in his buggy to church : the company, instead of 
being properly arranged, stand promiscuously round the altar ; and the clerk, usually 
a soldier, is a person of no sort of authority. The parties are frequently very juve- 
nile—a young ensign and a still younger partner ; but such unions are not consid- 
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ered imprudent, for they are often the means of preventing extravagance, dissipa- 
tion, and all their concomitant evils. Instances of domestic infelicity are com- 
paratively rare in India: the value of a wife is known and appreciated; and, 
though there may be many bachelors from choice, the majority of Anglo-Indians are 
ee anxious to obtain for themselves a security against the tedium and en- 
nui of a solitary jungle, a being interested in their welfare, and not only attached 
to them by the tenderest and most sacred of all ties, but who supplies the place of 
relatives whom they may never hope to see again. 


An APPEAL IN Favor oF THAT CLASS OF AMERICANS CALLED AFRI- 
cans. By Mrs. Child. Allen & Ticknor, Publishers. 


This is a most extraordinary work. We cannot now notice it, as it deserves ; 
but we extract the preface, and entreat our readers—our sex, to comply with the 
request of the gifted author—read the book ! 


READER, I beseech you not to throw down this volume as soon as you have 
glanced at the title. Read it, if your prejudices will allow, for the very truth’s 
sake:—If I have the most trifling claims upon your good will, for an hour’s amuse- 
ment to yourself, or benefit to your children, read it for my sake :—Read it, if it 
be merely to find fresh occasion to sneer at the vulgarity of the cause :—Read it, 
from sheer curiosity to see what a woman (who had much better attend to her 
household concerns) will say upon such a subject :—Read it, on any terms, and 
my purpose will be gained. 

The subject I have chosen admits of no encomiums on my country ; but as I 
generally make it an object to supply what is most needed, this circumstance is 
unimportant ; the market is so glutted with flattery, that a little truth may be ac- 
ceptable, were it only for its rarity. 

I am fully aware of the unpopularity of the task I have undertaken ; but though 
I expect ridicule and censure, pond fear them. 

A few years hence, the opinion of the world will be a matter in which I have 
not even the most transient interest ; but this book will be abroad on its mission 
of humanity, long after the hand that wrote it is mingling with the dust. 

Should it be the means of advancing, even one single hour, the inevitable pro- 
gress of truth and justice, I would not exchange the consciousness for all Roth- 
child’s wealth, or Sir Walter’s fame. 


Books about Children, and for Children. 


Two days in a Primary School, is a little book, but by no means of little con- 
sequence. It is a plain and full description of the events of two days, which fell 
under the eye of Mr. Alcott, in his visit to the first public school in Hartford, 
Conn. Every person employed in teaching children will find this book useful. 

Published by Allen & Ticknor. 


Rudiments of the Italian Language; By Mr. Bachi—we should think ex- 
cellently adapted to its purpose, that of an elementary book for children who are 
learning Italian. It contains easy lessons in spelling and reading, and an abridge- 
ment of Grammar. The manner of translation is very simple; the accent is 
marked; and the whole arrangement perspicuous and easy to be comprehended 

Published by Carter & Hendee. 

The Infant’s Annual, or Mother’s Offering.—A pretty little book, with 
handsome colored engravings and very good stories for little children. We should 
like it better, however, if the stories were American productions, and exhibited 
our own country manner, and thoughts, and feelings. This objection only rests 
against one or two of thestories. Published by Peabody & Co. New York. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston— 


Philosophical Conversations ; in which are familiarly explained the causes of 
many daily occurring Natural Phenomena, by Fred. C. Bakewell, with notes and 
questions for Review, by Ebenezer Bailey, Principal of the Young Ladies High 
School, Boston, author of ‘ First Lessons in Algebra,’ &c. 

First Lessons in Algebra,—being an Easy Introduction to that Science, de- 
signed for the use of Academies and common Schools. By Ebenezer Bailey, 
Principal of the Young Ladies High School, Boston. 

The Choir, or Union Collection of Church Music,—consisting of a great 
variety of Psalms and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, &c. original and selected. By 
Lowell Mason, Professor of the Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society Collection of Church Music, Choral Harmony, Lyra 
Sacra. Second Edition. 

Rudiments of the Italian Language : or, Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading, 
with an abridgement of the Grammar, adapted to the capacity of Children. By 
Pietro Bachi, Instructer in Harvard University. 


Allen & Ticknor. Boston— 


An appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Africans. By Mrs. Child. 
The Juvenile Miscellany, No. I. Vol. V. 


Russell, Odiorne & Co. Boston— 


Sketches and Anecdotes, Illustrative of Female Character. 
Poems and Prose writings. By Richard H. Dana. 


Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. Boston— 


The Martyr’s Triumph; Buried Valley; and other Poems. By Greenville 
Mellen. 


Leonard C. Bowles. Boston— 


Workingmen’s Library, Vol. I. No. II. An Address to the Working Men of 
the United States of America. By Robert Rantoul, Jr. 

Vol. I. No. IV. On the Treatment of Infants. By a Lady. We shall refer to 
this excellent number next month. Ep. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—H. will receive attention next month. 
M. A. H. is very welcome. 
The Poem by William H. Willis, in our next. 
The request of Mrs. E. Locke will be complied with, 
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